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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE GOLDEN AGE. 
“Redeunt Saturnia Regna.” 


Since the stupid agriculturist killed the goose which 
laid him a golden egg every day (and thus did him- 
self an injury equivalent to a repeal of the Corn 
Laws), there has not been any epoch so favourable 
to the production of the precious metal (the wnalter- 
able measure of all other values) as the present day 
in which we have the lucky fortune to live. What 
the seekers for wealth have been about till now it 
would be difficult to say. They must have lost 
themselves in alchemy and transmutation pots, when 
if they had only looked about them they would have 
discovered plenty of what they wanted under their 
feet. Ireland has mines of gold, Pactolus has yet a 
run, Africa is half desert of sand and gold dust, the 
Ural mountains hold gold in masses, Borneo (1.) is 
asserted to possess it, Egypt (2.) has just found out 
the hillocks where its deposits abound, and Peru 
and Mexico pale their exhausted brightness before 
the rising splendour of California. (3.) 

(1.) Sir Stamford Raffles stated that the produc- 
tion of this metal, at a district on the western side of 
that country, called Montrada, was extremely great, 
although it had fallen off, owing to a bad under- 
standing between the Sultan of Sambas and the 
Chinese, 

“The Chinese at one time are asserted to have 
employed 82,000 working men in working these 
mines ; and according to an estimate made in 1812 
the annual produce was an excess of 1,000,000/. 
sterling. The quantity of gold procured in Sumatra, 
the supposed golden Chersonesus of the ancients, is, 
according to Mr. Marsden, about 30,800 ounces, 
which, at 4/, sterling the ounce, is worth 123,2001. 
It is calculated that, one year with another, at least 
500 Chinese return in the junks to their native 
country with a competency. The amount annually 
Temitted to China from the Bornean mines has been 
estimated, at a loose guess, at 500,000/.” 

(2.) A recent number of the Bombay Telegraph 
(quoted in the Times) contains an account, from a cor- 
respondent at Cairo, of an expedition of Colonel Kave- 
loveski, Engineer of Mines in Russia, who was sent 
to Egypt, at the desire of Meheniet Ali, to investi- 
gate the mineral resources of that country, which ap- 
pears to have resulted in the discovery of a somewhat 
productive gold district. 

“The expedition,” it is stated, “ which left Cairo 
under Colonel Kaveloveski, arrived at Cassen on the 
16th of March. The next day he commenced his re- 
searches, with his Siberian assistants, on the eastern 
side of the river Somat. The Egyptian soldiers dug 
Wells to the depth of 200 feet, when water appeared ; 
the sand or material was then submitted to the pro- 
cess of washing. 

“In an hour’s journey from the river the colonel 
came to a place encompassed by small hillocks, not 
higher than 40 or 50 feet. He immediately decided 
that veins of gold would be found there, and directed 
that they should be dug into about half their height, 
ordering the excavated materials to be afterwards 
carefully examined. He continued these operations 
for six or seven days, the Siberian workmen washing 
the sands uponadrum. On the eighth day he con- 
ange from the results that these sands were richer 

an those in many parts of Siberia; for 100 poods 
2 sand in Siberia produced but 25 habbas, whilst 
—— were yielding at Cassen from 50 to 52 


Es “On the ninth day the colonel directed his Russian 
orkmen to prepare the machines for washing, whilst 
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he departed to make new researches with about 1000 
Egyptian soldiers, using them occasionally for the 
works, and sometimes for personal safety. 

“He made several experiments on the banks of 
the rivers Ramla, Dys, Gucka, and Benischangol, 
and afterwards at Sorgonti and Gamamil; this last 
river is about eight hours’ journey south of Cassen. 
Here he found the sands considerably richer than 
those of Cassen. 

“In his travels the colonel found quantities of 
argillaceous iron, rock-crystal, and zinc, but no other 
metals, nor any vestige or appearance of coal. On 
taking his departure from Cassen he left the works 
under the direction of two Arab engineers or minera- 
logists, who studied in Germany and Siberia. 

** Colonel Kaveloveski pronounces his final and 
decided opinion that the richest sands are to be 
found on the eastern bank of the Somat; and he 
does not believe that any other place which he has 
searched will produce results so favourable.” 

(3.) From California the latest accounts are quite 
ravishing. There are 5000 adventurers digging and 
washing away, as if their souls were in the sands, at 
the rate of an ounce of gold per quarter of an hour, 
if not per minute. A 25lb lump was picked up. The 
market price is 1/, per ounce, and the worth of a 
hundred dollars (say 20/.) the average amount of a 
day’s work. 

Five thousand diggers at 201. a day is 100,000U., 
in gross 36,500,000/. a year. Tolerable pickings! 
But only a yellow district of 200 or 300 miles, has 
yet been explored, and there is “no end” to the far- 
ther prospect. Thisis lucky, for there are thousands 
of emigrants on their way to occupy the ground and 
contest the plunder; respecting which, the chief dif- 
ficulty seems to be how to bring it away, for not only 
do the mariners of the merchant vessels take leave of 
absence for the sport of gold-hunting, but the sailors 
of the United States ships of war desert en masse, to 
have a dig with the rest of their fellow-citizens. 

Meanwhile our press teems with golden-hued intel- 
ligence. The Victoria theatre performs a Voyage to 
California successfully every night; and Mr. James 
Bruton, the entertaining comic singer, wins “ golden 
opinions” and lots of applause, by singing a clever 
song, at public dinners, written, we believe, by him- 
self, entitled “To California run for Gold,” and cele- 
brating the region as “‘ Tom Tiddler’s Ground.” 

Four Months among the Gold Finders in Alta- 
California. By J. Tyrwhitt Brooks (Bogue). This work 
contains many curious particulars. Mr. Brooks relates 
the story of the first discovery of the golden land by 
Mr. Marshall, and his communicating it to Captain 
Sutter, and then describes his own and his com- 
panions establishing themselves in the mining opera- 
tions. 

“‘T worked hard,” he says, “as indeed we all did, 
the whole morning. The toil is very severe, the 
constant stooping pressing, of course, upon the spinal 
column, whilst the constant immersion of the hands 
in water causes the skin to excoriate and become 
exceedingly painful. But these inconveniences are 
slight when compared to the great gain by which one 
is recompensed for them. * * * 

“It was really a motley scene. Indians strutted 
by in all the pride of gaudy calico, the manners of 
the savage concealed beneath the dress of the civil- 
ized man. Muscular sun-burnt fellows, whose fine 
forms and swarthy faces pronounced that Spanish 
blood ran through their veins, gossiped away with 
sallow, hatchet-faced Yankees, smart men at 9 bar- 
gain, and always on the look-out for squalls. Here 
and there one spied out the flannel shirt and coarse 
canvas trowsers of a seaman—a runaway, in all pro- 





bability, from a South Sea whaler; while one or two 
stray negroes chattered with all the volubility of their 
race, shaking their woolly heads and showing their 
white teeth. I got into conversation with one tall 
American; he was a native-born Kentuckian, and 
fuil of the bantam sort of consequence of his race. 
He predicted wonderful things from the discovery of 
the mineral treasures of California, observing that it 
would make a monetary revolution all over the world, 
and that nothing similar, at least to so great un 
extent, was ever known in history. ‘ Look around! 
for, stranger,’ said he to me, ‘I guess you don’t 
realize such a scene every day, and that’s a fact, 
There’s gold to be had for the picking of it up, and 
by all who choose to come and work. I reckon old 
John Bull will scrunch up his fingers in his empty 
pockets when he comes to hear of it. It’s a most 
everlasting wonderful thing, and that’s a fact, that 
beats Joe Dunkin’s goose-pie and apple sarse,’” 

The party moved higher up the Fork, and our au- 
thor, having some medicine in his possession, soon 
found out an easier and better trade than the labori- 
ous drudgery we have described. 

“On my return to the tent I looked over our little 
stock of medicine, which I foresaw I should soon be 
required to use. 

“On Monday we commenced operations in the old 
style—digging, fetching water, and rocking the cradle. 
The sun came blazing down with great power, causing 
headaches to most of the party, particularly Malcolm, 
who complained much. The day's taking was very 
good; we having realized nine ounees with one 
machine, and seven and a half with the other. At 
night, as Malcolm still continued to complain of his 
head, and as there was evidently a good deal of low 
fever about him, I gave him a dose of calomel and a 
febrifuge mixture, which by the;morning produced a 
good deal of relief. aes 

“ Bradley made his appearance during the forenoon, 
after a fatiguing ride from Sutter’s Fort. He had 
seen the Captain, had delivered the gold, and settled 
the transaction. We were hard at work the whole of 
to-day. In the evening a man came crawling into 
the tent to know if we had any medicines we would 
sell. I told him I was a doctor, and asked him what 
was the matter, He had been suffering from remit- 
tent fever of a low typhoid type. I gave him bark, 
and told him he must lay up and take care of him- 
self. He said he would; but next day, during the 
intervals of fever, I saw him working away with his 
pan. The news of there being a doctor in the camp 
soon spread, and I am now being continually called 
on to prescribe for a large number of patients. An 
ounce of gold is the fee generally given me. This 
sort of work is as much more profitable as it is less 
laborious than working at the cradle. But the great 
drawback is, that one has to do something else beyond 
advising. People require physicking, and as I can- 
not submit to be deprived of the little stock of medi- 
cine I had brought with me in case of my own 
friends having occasion for it, I am obliged to give 
over practising in those cases where medicine is 
absolntely necessary. 

“The native Californians, both Indians and whites, 
have an universal remedy for febrile affections, and 
indeed for sickness of almost any kind; this is the 
temascal, a sort of hot air bath, shaped not unlike a 
sentry-box, and built of wicker-work, and afterwards 
plastered with mud until it becomes air-tight. There 
is one of these machines at the Weber Creek wash- 
ings, which has been run up by the Indians during 
the last few days. One of them used it for the first 
time this afternoon, and to my surprise is still alive. 
After a great fire had been made up close to the door 
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—a narrow aperture just large enough for a little 
man to squeeze through—it was afterwards gradually 
allowed to burn itself out, having in the meantime 
heated to a very high degree the air in the interior of 
the bath. Into this the Indian screwed himself, and 
there remained until a profuse perspiration was pro- 
duced, which he checked forthwith by a plunge into 
the chilly water of the river. Here he flonndered 
about for a few minutes, and then crawled out and 
lay down exhausted on the ground.” 

Next there is a hostile attack of Indians, whom 
they defeat, but with the loss of Horry, a sailor lad, 
who was murdered and scalped. After getting toge- 
ther as much gold as they could, the means of con- 
veyance to the coast became an inquiry of no small 
moment and great difference in opinion— 

“‘At my suggestion,” says the writer, “ Malcolm 
had the strongest horse we pussessed allotted to him, 
as it had been arranged that he should carry the bulk 
of the gold, and that Don Luis and Bradley, who 
were to take as much as they could carry in their 
saddle-bags, were to form the guard. This plan was 
adopted in preference to having a led horse, which it 
was thonght would greatly impede their progress, and 
prevent the party from reaching the settlements on 
the Sacramento that night. Bradley and Don Luis 
each took with them eighteen pounds’ weight of gold: 
Malcolm, who was unencumbered by anything, and 
merely carried a brace of pistols in his belt, took very 
nearly seventy pounds. To relieve Malcolm’s horse 
as much as possible, three of us, who were to act as 
an escort within a few miles of the Sacramento 
Valley, were each to carry fifteen pounds’ weight of 
the gold so far as we went. This escort was com- 
posed of Story, José, and myself.” 

They are attacked by robbers, Malcolm’s horse 
driven off with its load of gold, and himself lassoed 
like a wild-horse, and nearly killed. The remaining 
gold was collected together and divided amid much 
quarrelling. 

“It gave exactly four pounds two ounces a man— 
value seven Hundred dollars. This, with six hundred 
and fifty dollars, my share of the gold deposited with 
Captain Sutter, and the dust, scales, and lumps, 
arising from my share of the sale of the cradles, and 
the produce at the Mormon diggings, before Lacosse 
and Biggs joined us, would amount, in the whole, to 
over fifteen hundred dollars. * * * 

“% journeyed,” he continues, “by slow marches 
along the banks of the Sacramento, passing several 
colonies of gold finders on my way. At noon I 
halted at one of these, and loitered some little time 
round about the camp. The rapidly-decaying vegeta- 
tion—here unusually rank—was producing a malaria, 
and sickness was doing its ravages; but still the 
poor infatuated people, or rather such of them as 
were not prevented by positive inability, worked on 
until they sunk under the toil. Every one seemed 
determined to labour as hard as possible for the few 
weeks left before the rainy season set in, and the 
result was, that many of them met their deaths. 
There were others, though, who sought to enrich 
themselves with the shining gold by a quicker, and, 
ain less dangerous protess than all this weary 
toil. 

** According to the accounts I heard, life and pro- 
perty were alike insecure. The report ran, that as 
soon as it became known that a man had amassed a 
large amount of gold, he was watched and followed 
about till an opportunity presented itself of quietly 
putting him out of the way. There had been but few 
known deaths, but the number of persons who had 
been missed, and whose own friends even had not 
thought it worth while to go in search of them, was 
very large. In every case the man’s stock of gold 
was not to be found in his tent; still there was no- 
thing surprising in this, as every one made a point of 
carrying his gold about him, no matter how heavy it 
might happen to be. One or two dead bodies had 


been found floating in the river, which circumstance 
was looked upon as indicative of foul play having 
taken place, as it was considered that the poorest of 
the gold-finders carried fully a sufficient weight of gold 


of the stream. Open attempts at robbery were rare ; 
it was in the stealthy night-time that thieves prowled 
about, and, entering the little tents, occupied by not 
more than perhaps a couple of miners, neither of 
whom, in all probability, felt inclined to keep a weary 
watch over their golden treasure, carried off as much 
of it as they could lay their hands on. By way of 
precaution, however, almost every one slept with their 
bag of gold underneath their pillow, having a rifle or 
revolver within their reach, 

“That same night I reached the camp of gold- 
washers, where Lacosse and the trapper had had their 
horses and packs of provisions stolen from them. 
The robbery, I believe, was committed by men almost 
on the verge of want, who thought it a more conve- 
nient way of possessing themselves of a stock of pro- 
visions than performing a journey to the lower 
settlements for that purpose would have been, and a 
cheaper way than purchasing them here, where they 
run scarce, and where the price of them is exor- 
bitantly high. Other things are in proportion. 
Clothing of any description is hardly to be had at any 
price, and the majority of the miners go about in 
rags. Collected round a rude shanty, where brandy 
was being dispensed at a dollar a dram! I saw a 
group of ragged gold-diggers, the greater part of them 
suffering from fever, paying this exorbitant price for 
glass after glass of the fiery spirit; every drop of 
which they consumed was only aggravating their ill- 
ness, and, in all probability, bringing them one step 
nearer to their grave. 

“ The big bony American, who treated Lacosse and 
the trapper in such a peremptory manner, and who 
seemed to be the terror of these diggings, was pointed 
out tome. I learnt, however, that he had accumu- 
lated a very large amount of gold, over sixteen 
thousand dollars’ worth, it was said; and his sus- 
picions that parties were lying in wait to plunder 
him of it, was the cause of his acting as he had done. 
He thought they only came to his shanty with en 
excuse, for the purpose of observing its weak points, 
and that no doubt they had a scheme in their heads 
for robbing him, either at night-time, or while he was 
absent digging and washing during the day. The 
men he had shot, it seems, were common thieves— 
one, a deserter from the garrison at Monterey, and the 
other, belonging to a similar band of robbers to that 
by which our party had been attacked, and our gold 
carried off.” 

Such are among the incidents of a four months’ 
visit to the American El Dorado; and such the re- 
sults and status quo when the author, we presume, 
gladly left it. But worse remained behind, for he 
writes from Monterey, October 11th— 

“We expect to be inundated with emigrants, 
coming, I suppose, from every part of the world, and 
truly, for all I can tell, there will be gold enough for 
all 


“ And now, the first question you will ask me is, 
whether I have made my fortune? I reply, my old 
bad luck has not forsaken me. I always seem to 
come in for monkey’s allowance—more kicks than 
helfpence. Three months ago I thought my fortune 
was made, and that I might come home a South 
American nabob. Nothing of the kind. Here 1 was, 
almost on the spot, when the first news of the gold 
was received. I have worked hard, and undergone 
some hardships, and, thanks to the now almost law- 
less state of this country, I have been deprived of the 
great mass of my savings, and must, when the dry 
season comes round again, set to work almost anew. 
1 have but fourteen hundred dollars’ worth of the 
precious metal remaining, and, with the rate of prices 
which now universally prevails here, that will not 
keep me much over a couple of months, My own 
case, though, is that of many others. As the number 
of diggers and miners augmented, robberies and vio- 
lence became frequent, At first, when we arrived at 
the Mormon diggings, for example, everything was 
tranquil. Every man worked for himself, without 
disturbing his neighbour. Now the scene is widely 
changed indeed. When I was last there, as you will 
see by my diary, things were bad enough; but now, 





about them to cause their bodies to sink to the bottom 


according to the reports we hear, no man, known to 





be in possession of much gold, dare say, as he lays 
down his head at night, that he will ever rise from 
his pillow. The fact is, that there is no executive 
government of any strength here to put an end to 
this state of things. The country is almost a wilder. 
ness, whereof Indians are the principal inhabitants, 
The small force Colonel Mason has here has been 
thinned very materially by desertions, and the fidelity 
of those that remain is, according to the opinion of 
their commanding officer, not to be overmuch de- 
pended on. 

“ Of course, as you may expect, I am naturally 
much cast down at the turn which matters have taken 
—I mean as regards my own misfortune. It is 
heart-breaking to be robbed by a set of villains of 
what you have worked so hard for, and have under- 
gone so much to obtain. I am in hopes, however, 
that my next gold campaign may be a more success- 
ful one.” 

Nous verrons! The parting advice is good— 

“JT suppose that in England the people will be 
pricking up their ears when they learn what we are 
doing here, and that we shall have plenty of emigrants 
from home. I hardly like to advise upon the subject 
here ; there certainly is a wonderful amount of gold. 
What the chances of obtaining it and getting it taken 
home may be next season, I know not. At all events, 
the pursuit will be difficult in the extreme, and toler- 
ably dangerous also.” 

The Gold-Seeker’s Manual. 
M.A., F.R.S. Van Voorst. 

Professor Ansted has, as might be expected from 
him, given us an interesting epitome of the distribu- 
tion of gold in “ the world,” i. e. the surface of the 
earth; for men of science or literature can have no 
pretension or right to know anything about the dis- 
tribution of gold in the social world. Yet it is 
strange to hear that, except iron, gold is the metil 
most widely found on the globe-crust we inhabit: 
yet it is so scantily spread, that the “ auriferous 
deposit” very seldom repays the labour and expense 
of separating from its soil. 

“ Nearly all the gold of commerce has for a long 
time been obtained from Asiatic Russia, Brazil, 
Transylvania, Africa, the East Indian islands, and 
Carolina in the United States; the whole annual 
supply being estimated at about 80,000 pounds 
weight, and its value being about five millions ster- 
ling. This however must be regarded as only an 
approximate value of the average of several years, 8 
the supplies have for some time been increasing 
rapidly from the Russian mines.” 

Upon the California mania itself the Professor has 
no intelligence beyond what is common to the ret 
ders of the newspapers, but his geological and statis- 
tical information, which is of infinite importance to 
the grand golden universal question, not only enables 
us to form a judgment upon the probable couse 
quences of this new wonder, but to speculate upon 
the finding of veins in the mountainous regions 
above, from which the ravines, gullies, and streams 
have been charged with this most extraordinary de- 

osit. 

¥ Wyld’s Geographical and Mineralogical Notes, 
and Map of the Gold Regions, we referred to, a fort- 
night ago; aud there is also before us a Guide 10 
California (Wilson), made from official documents, 
and if we were going there, we should certainly slip 
the little sixpenn-orth in the big pocket we had pre 
pared to receive the dust. 

The proposition, at the present moment, seems to 
stand thus, in the logic we heard ascribed to it by a 
Operative (that is the fancy name for a workman 0 
travelling tinker):—There is a place as belongs 
nobody, leastwise nobody has no control over it. It 
is at the same time so full of gold, d’ye see, It must 
make a good-many somebodies. Vy then, Dick; lets 
have a pick—let’s emigrant to Collyforny. 

The motto might well be from Hamlet— 

“A pick-axe and a spade, a spade; 
Aye, and a winding sheet”— 
yet it seems as if a good many have beep, 
good many more will be, disposed of without e 
ceremony of the sheet. 


By D. T. Ansted, 
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REVOLUTIONARY ITALY. 
A Glance at Revolutionized Italy, dc. By Charles 
MacFarlane. 2 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Our author is a good hot Tory, and no mistake. He 
does not even coquet with the altered name of Con- 
servatism, He is plain spoken, undisguised, out and 
out the genuine character, which writers on the other 
side would endeavour to make us believe were as 
extinct as the Dodo or Solitaire. We do not like a 
man the worse for being strong in his principles 
and opinions; and the only reason we ever have for 
alluding to such facts is, that be he Whig, Tory, 
Liberal, Radical, Chartist, Socialist, or Communist, 
it is expedient to hold the circumstance in view 
whilst weighing the statements and arguments of the 
party, and inaking certain allowances for colouring 
and effects, which do not provoke any censure, but 
ought not to be lost sight of in the endeavour to 
reach the truth. 

By much experience, great travel, years of resi- 
dence among the people, a mind sedulously cultivated, 
and a thorough intimacy with the langnages and lite- 
rature required for his task, Mr. MacFarlane was 
highly fitted to undertake it. And he thus speaks of 
its performance :— 

“In wishing every good to the Italians, and ulti- 
mate success to their too-hurried scheme of nation- 
ality and union, I could not but condemn the 
violent factious men, the visionary republicans and 
impracticable rhetoricians, who have misled the more 
active portion of the people, and have spoiled their 
chance of success. Nor would my literary conscience 
permit me to indulge in that suppressio veri which 
some of my Italian friends seem to consider neces- 
sary or favourable to the cause they have in hand. 
Thave narrated that which I saw and heard precisely 
as I saw and heard it. If I have said more of the 
extreme liberal or anarchical party than of any other, 
it is because that party was loudest and most active, 
and constantly on the scene; and because I believe 
that faction to be answerable for so many evils which 
have taken place, and for so much mischief which is 
yet in prospect. I may please no party whatever, 
because I have endeavoured to tell the truth of all: 
Ishall be cursed by the fanatics of ‘ Young Italy,’ 
but I shall not forfeit the good opinion of the friends 
of rational liberty, nor lose the affection of those in 
the country whose friendship, for the most part, dates 
from twenty-five to thirty years ago.” 

He sets off with the Italian group in Constanti- 
nople ; and the description is a lively one. 

“At the time,” he relates, “of our arrival there 
Was a pleasant lull in the storm. All the Italians 
were wondrously united by love and admiration of the 
reforming Pope; and while the enthusiasts were 
anticipating a perfect millennium, all looked forward 
to a greatly improved state of things in their native 
country. ‘Long life to the Pope!’ (Viva Pio Nono /) 
Were words chalked upon the walls, and written on 
paper, and placarded at the turning of nearly every 
street in the Christian suburbs; and the heads of 
sundry Greeks had been broken, for that, in their 
schismatic hatred and jealousy, they had defaced 
some of these inscriptions. Liberali, who had never 
been seen in the churches before, but who had often 
been seen insulting or mocking the Catholic clergy 
of the Place, went now regularly to mass orto prayers 
said for the Pope. Nay, it was said that some of 
them—believers in no gospel except the gospel ac- 
cording to Helvetius, or D’Alembert, or Diderot, or 
Voltaire, or Rousseau—had carried their condescen- 
Sion or their gratitude so far as to kneel in public at 
the confessional, and, after confession, to take abso- 
lution from the monk or priest with contrite coun- 
tenances, TI believe that it was the second Sunday 
after our arrival that they had a grand celebration up 
in Pera, to rejoice at Pope Pius’s happy or miraculous 
scape from assassination at Rome. There were 
those who did not believe that there had been any 
attempt to murder his Holiness, bnt who shrewdly 
Suspected that that conspiracy had been gotten up by 
the Liberals to answer their own purposes and bind 
the Pope the more to their party. But let this pass. 





I, for one, am contented to leave it among ‘His- 
torical Doubts.’ In the morning they had a grand 
chanted mass and Te Deum in one of the Catholic 
churches; in the evening they had « subscription 
dinner at Blondel’s Hotel de France; and at night 
they made grand illuminations all along ‘ Les Petits 
Champs des Morts,’ or smaller Turkish cemetery. 
‘Viva Pio Nono!’ was set forth in gigantic letters, 
composed of illumination-lamps; there were other 
inscriptions, and a lighting of blue lights and a letting 
off of fire-works; and a great deal of music played 
by a strolling band, and much mixing of whiskers and 
beards and hugging and kissing among the patriots. 
We did not see the festa, having gone away the pre- 
ceding evening to the Sultan’s model farm at St. 
Stephano. We were, however, assured that the 
celebration went off joyously and harmoniously ; that 
at the dinner they toasted his Sardinian Majesty 
Charles Albert, after his Holiness the Pope; that 
some of the Liberali were considerably excited by M. 
Blondel’s champagne; and that nothing occurred to 
disturb the harmony of the meeting except a difficulty 
on the part of some of the patriots to pay their share 
of the reckoning. 

“ As the Pope took further strides on the road of 
reform, and as Charles Albert assumed a more war- 
like and defiant attitude towards Austria, the expatri- 
ated patriots became louder in their talk, and higher 
in their pretensions. They began to wear tri-colour 
ribbons—the green, white, and red, being the tri- 
colours of Italy—and not satisfied with wearing these 
badges themselves, they pretended that every Italian 
in Turkey, or son, or grandson, or great-grandson of 
an Italian, should also wear them. Even in the 
shipping which arrived in port they would not tolerate 
the Bourbon flag of Naples, or the flag of Austria in 
Venetian or Dalmatian ships, or in any Italian vessel, 
any other flag than the revolutionary tricolour—a 
flag which had not been acknowledged by any power 
whatsoever. Although it was not easy to discover 
how such a functionary or such a mission could 
affect the Italian cause, these liberals attached an 
amazing deal of importance to the coming of Bishop 
Ferrieri, the Pope’s nuncio and envoy to Sultan 
Abdul Medjid. At length, in January, 1848, it was 
officially announced that the Nuncio had embarked 
on board of a Genoese man-of-war, belonging to the 
Pope’s ally, Charles Albert, and that he might be ex- 
pected at Constantinople in a few days. The Italian 
colonists called a grand meeting to deliberate and 
decide upon the best means of giving the Nuncio a 
splendid reception. They voted the erection of a 
triumphal arch, with appropriate inscriptions, down 
in Galata; they voted that the whole body of the 
Italians, attired in their best, and wearing tricolour 
scarfs and cockades, should meet the most reverend 
Signor at the landing place on the Golden Horn; 
they voted that there should be a long procession of 
flags, and that a large tricolour flag, with the in- 
scription, ‘ Union and Independence of all Italy,’ 
should head the procession in going and returning. 
Placards were printed and stuck up, containing the 
abstracts of these votes, together with a call upon 
every Italian in the country to be present on the 
occasion, and to comport himself as a true Italian 
patriot and unionist. Count Sturmer, the Austrian 
ambassador to the Porte, who had been frequently 
annoyed and vexed before, took umbrage at the union 
and independence banner; and, representing to the 
Porte that a very considerable part of Upper Italy 
belonged to bis master the Emperor, he obtained 
from Reschid Pasha, the Grand Vizier, and from Ali 
Pasha, the minister of foreign affairs, a positive order 
that the Italian processionists should not carry the 
national or revolutionary flag. They were left free to 
carry any other flag, device, or emblem. The chiefs 
of the movement party decided that, as they could not 
carry the tricolour national banner, they would carry 
nothing at all, and get up no processidn to receive 
the Nuncio. They put out flaming papers in print 
to this effect. Connt Sturmer received menacing 
and truculent letters; and Reschid Pasha, as head of 
this absolute government of Turkey, was applied to, 
as one that ought to be favourable to Italian unionism 





and constitutionalism ; and those who addressed him 
did not neglect to remind him of those days when the 
Turks were thundering at the gates of Vienna, and 
those other days when Austria, conquering Belgrade, 
was strong along the line of the Danube, and threat- 
ened the walls of Constantinople. 

“ At last the Nuncio arrived.” 

We copy this picture as a sample, but do not 
pretend to pursue the changes which followed in 
rapid succession, till all this ferment became a boiling 
cauldron in a quite opposite ebullition of liberalism 
or patriotism. 

Arrived at Messina, Mr. MacFarlane furnishes a 
brief, which their adversaries might use if they wished 
to impeach Lord Palmerston, Lord Minto, Lord 
Napier, Mr. Temple, and Admiral Parker. The 
author bitterly condemns them for every part of their 
conduct, and goes at length into circumstantial 
details throughout Italy to support his charges. 
The native patriots are not handled with more 
respect :— 

“1 have (he says) lived much among boasting, 
braggadocio nations or peoples, but I never heard 
such vapouring as among these unwashed Messinese 
patriots. We walked over nearly the whole of the 
city: everywhere the same armed and turbulent mobs. 
We could scarcely see a man working at his trade, or 
pursuing any peaceful occupation. If the fellows 
had been drilling, or even learning the goose-step, it 
would have have been something, but they were en- 
gaged in nothing but talk—loud talk, vehement dis- 
putations, and with such violent contortions of coun- 
tenance, and such gesticulations as can be made only 
by Sicilians, Neapolitans, and Greeks. Beggars of 
the town, and famishing peasants from the mountains 
—men and women, old and young, squalling infants, 
the lame, the halt, and the blind, and the representa- 
tives of nearly all other human calamities — were 
swelling the horrible discord. In the main street 
the noise was astounding. It was a scene of Dante’s 
Hell.” 

So discontented is Mr. MacFarlane with the pro- 
ceedings of our representatives at Naples, that he 
ends one chapter with the following tirade :— 

“ Of all the corps in our service there is not one 
which so much needs revision and reform as the 
corps diplomatique. It is extravagantly costly, and 
in general miserably inefficient. Where it is not 
dissipated, negligent, slothful, it is perversely active ; 
where it is active in intermeddling with the internal 
policy of a country, it is notoriously careless of the 
interests of British subjects living in or trading with 
that country. It has adopted as a principle that such 
interests are not to be allowed to interfere with local 
political views and plans for reform and regeneration.” 

Mr. Whiteside, whose travels in Italy were re- 
viewed at considerable length in recent Literary 
Gazettes, is often severely snubbed by the present 
author, who says he never got a footing in Neapolitan 
society, and, in short, both in Naples and elsewhere, 
wrote a great deal about matters of which he knew 
little or nothing. 

The disorder and disorganization reigning through- 
out Italy show a miserable condition of society. 
Turbulence and bloodshed, the destruction of com- 
merce and trade, the want of employment and the 
pauperism of the people generally, are scarcely to be 
compensated by any political movement. Literature 
is at an end, and except caricatures and rabid factious 
pamphlets, the book-shops of the country might as 
well deal in macaroni.* The greatest democrats are 





* “ The town of Foligno was all in a bustle, for it was a 
head-quarter of liberalism and clubbi and ab ded with 
national guardsmen and other men fiercely bearded. Mat- 
tresses might have been stuffed with the croppings of these 
long black beards of the patriots of Foligno. A printing- 
press was hard at work in the main street, striking off in- 
flammatory placards and unauthorised proclamations; and 
in the bookseller's shop attached to the printing establish- 
ment they were vending inflammatory trash that was enough 
to make an explosion and blow the town to pieces. There 
was a translation of Lamartine’s historical romance called 
the ‘ History of the Girondins,’ and in which the romantical 
prevails over the historical in about the same proportion 
that the whisky prevails over the water in the toddy of a 
hard-drinking Highlander: there were the works of Vin- 
cenzo Gioberti, the great apostle of Italian Unitarianism, 
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distinguished by their hirsute countenances. ‘Thus, 
a fellow on whose face you can only discern the tip 
of a nose and something of the eyes, is a liberal of 
the first water—an Italian Samson ; but a poor soul 
who can neither get whiskers, mustachios, or beard 
to grow black and bushy, is set down as a bare-faced 
rascal unworthy the name of Italy. 

From the extremely political nature of these 
‘volumes, and our known avoidance of such themes, 
it may be inferred that, with all our appreciation of 
the abilities of the author, we are not inclined to 
follow him systematically, or at much length in our 
notice of his work. We must, indeed, content our- 
selves with only a few farther miscellaneous illus- 
trations—ex. gr. :— 

**Go into any asylum for the insane in Italy, and 
count the number of the patients, and you will find 
that there are more mad priests than there are mad- 
men of any other profession or calling. The law 
against nature—the forced celibacy of the Roman 
clergy—where strictly observed, is notoriously in- 
ducive to insanity. In many cases, and perhaps in 
the majority, this is manifested in a premature dotage, 
and a quiet drivelling idiotcy; but in others it as- 
sumes the strong maniacal form, and when such sub- 
jects keep to ‘the reasoning show,’ and are not con- 
sidered maniacs, but only enthusiasts, and are left at 
large, it may be faintly imagined what a combustion 
takes place when the madness of politics is mixed up 
with their own insanity. In the great cities the 
poverty of many of the priests, who have no benefices, 
no employment, no source of revenue whatever, be- 
yond the small and precarious masses they may be 
hired to perform, naturally disposes them to desperate 
schemes and desperate means. With them it is are- 
volutionism of the belly; but there are other, and 
saner, and more opulent, and altogether higher mem- 
bers of this overstocked hierarchy, who—always mak- 
ing an allowance in favour of Padre Gavazzi—have 
greased the wheels of the revolutionary machine more 
than the maniacal or the hungry priesthood.” 

The sale of articles of virth in Rome, on which 
many families depended for bread, is at a full stop; 
and a dealer tells Mr. MacFarlane,— 

«*¢ When one can sell no mosaics, and gets up in 
the morning out of humour, and goes to bed every 
night with ruin staring him closer and closer in the 
face, there comes a berecchino and talks to him about 
the unity and independence of Italy, and the rights of 
man!’ 

“ There were many Romans who were singing the 
same Miserere as my dealer in mosaics. The hotels 
were empty, absolutely void ; the lodging-houses were 
shut up; the hackney coachmen forlorn, the ciceroni 
desperate! * * * 

“Giuseppe Mazzini has told us that there was a 
Rome of a bloody aristocratic republic, a Rome of the 
Cesars, a Rome of the Popes, and that all this Rome 
was bad and damnable; but that the Rome of the 
people was yet to come. It is come! and about the 





down to the last pamphlet which the post had brought from 
Turin (but this last pamphlet, though new in Foligno, would 
be old by to-day in Turin, for Gioberti—eternally scribbling 
—seems to publish a pamphlet as often and as regularly as 
he eats his daily dinner): there were the political ravings of 
that stark mad Bolognese friar, Padre Gavazzi; and there 
were the drawling, and yet (to uninstructed Italians) exciting 
addresses and democratic visions of the Leghorn lawyer, 
Guerrazzi, who has been turned into a statesman and a 
minister of state, because he had written two long-winded 
Italian historical romances (not above the level of those 
that are manufactured in England by scores every year), 
and because he had made frequent use of the word ‘ Patria,’ 
and had echoed the cuckoo song of Gioberti, that the 
Italians were, are, and ever will be, the first people in the 
world : there were the political works of Massimo Azeglio, 
another writer of historical romances, and not to mention 
others of less note, the prose works of Giuseppe Mazzini, 
who had done his best at Milan to make a desperate cause 
still more desperate by thwarting Charles Albert because 
he was a king, and by preaching a perfectibilian repub- 
licanism of his own invention. Except this precious political 
pabulum, there was nothing in the shop but certain atrocious 
libels against the King of Naples, and little treatises upon 
drill, &c., for the benefit of the citizen-soldiers. I could not 
see a single copy of any of the old historians, or poets, who 
have conferred such glory upon modern Italy, and who are 
held as classics in every civilized country upon earth. I 
saw nothing but the writings of the present day—nothing 


but wild, impracticable politics, trash and bombast.” 








worst wish that an enemy could bestow upon this 
demagogue is, that he should be condemned to live in 
it.” 

Florence succeeds to Rome, and is delineated with 
the same Salvator pencilling — a picture full of 
savagery, and bearded, braggart ruffians and assassins. 
Pisa, Lucea, Leghorn, Genoa, Turin, all the same— 
all revolutionary and disturbed, to the annihilation of 
every useful and comfortable concern in life. Retro- 
gression and not progression is the order of the day ; 
and so fierce is the feeling of the leaders of these 
new designs, that even Sylvio Pellico is now despised 
as a man who has no patriotism in his bosom. 








NEW MEDICAL BOOKS. 

1, Observations on Aneurism, and its treatment by 
Compression. By O’Bryen Bellingham, M.D., 
&e. &e. 12mo, pp. 181. Churchill. 

2. Consumplion of the Lungs and Asthma, arrested 
and cured in the majority of cases by Inhalation, 
and other rational means. By Daniel Carr, M.D., 
12mo, pp. 202. Wilson. 

3. A Guide to the Examination of the Urine in 
Health and Disease, for the use of Students. By 
Alfred Markwick, Surgeon, &c. 12mo, pp. 155. 
Churchill. 

4, Catarrh, Influenza, Bronchitis, and Asthma: 
their Causes, Symptoms, and Rational Treatment, 
By T. H. Yeoman, M.D. 12mo, pp. 82. Low. 

5. Consumption of the Lungs or Decline, the Causes, 
Symptoms, and Rational Treatment, with means 
of prevention. By T. H. Yeoman, M.D. 12mo, 
pp. 80. Low. 

6. A description of the Structure and Functions of 
the Human Skin; to which are added some prac- 
tical remarks on the uses and application of the 
Impermeable Spongio Piline and Impermeable 
Piline. By Alfred Markwick, Surgeon, &c. Small 
12mo, pp. 137. The Epithem Company. 

7. The Medical Touchstone ; or Medicine extricated, 
de, &e., with the principles, philosophy, and prac- 
tice of Homeopathy. By Hamilton Fitzwilliams. 
12mo, pp. 161. Claridge and Co. 

8. The Death Blow to He or Man Midwifery ; or 
Hints based on Truth and Fact, ée, éce. By 
Hamilton Fitzwilliams. 12mo, pp. 54. Claridge 
and Co. 

9. Memoranda on Poisons, By T. H. Tanner, M.D., 
late House Physician to King’s College Hospital. 
16mo, pp. 63. Renshaw. 

10. An Essay on the Teeth. 
12mo, pp. 75. Churchill. 

No. 1. Every step made towards establishing the 

efficacy of any plan of treatment that shall supersede 

the ligature and the severe operation attendant upon 
it, is a step in a right direction. Dr. O’Bryen Bel- 
lingham discusses the treatment of aneurism, both 
by compression (upon the modus operandi of which 
he has a theory of his own) and galvano-puncture, 
A sufficient number of experiments have not been 
made as yet to determine the merits of the latter plan, 
but with respect to compression there can no longer 
be any doubt, that when the situation of the aneur- 
ismal sac permits of its application, it possesses 
eminent advantages over the old established practice. 

No. 2. Dr. Carr does not make much pretension to 
novelty in his little treatise on consumption, but it 
appears to be a judicious and useful compilation, and 
contains more detailed information on the subject of 
inhalation than we have met with elsewhere. 

No. 3. This is a strictly professional work, and a 
great boon to the practising physician as well as to 
the student. The great impulse that has lately been 
given to the study of chemical pathology, has thrown 
considerable light on many obscnre subjects, and 
effected the solution of various difficult and hitherto 
uncomprehended problems ; and it was highly essen- 
tial that these researches should be brought before 
the profession in an available form. 

Nos. 4 and 5, Dr. Yeoman’s two little treatises, 
apply themselves to subjects so closely allied that 
they may fairly be spoken of together. That such 
books were wanted we cannot conscientiously admit ; 
unless a physician has something new to advance, he 


By Augustus Cook. 


-This is my advice. 








only increases an old evil by the multiplication of 
works. If, however, for purposes to us unknown, 
physicians will set themselves tasks and print them, 
all we are bound to acknowledge is an average amount 
of talent and research, which reflects credit on the 
author, but obtains for him little professional honour 
or scientific distinction. 

No. 6, Mr. Markham’s second little book, is a puff 
oblique for the Epithem company. The value of the 
so-called impermeable spongio piline and imper- 
meable piline is now so generally admitted, and the 
success of their uses and application so well attested, 
that we should have imagined this to be unnecessary, 

Nos. 7 and 8. Mr. Hamilton Fitzwilliam is 
gentleman of such strong prejudices that it would be 
vain to attempt to confute his particular opinions. 
To a person who can write as follows, of what avail 
can mere argument be ? 

‘“‘T think I hear some of my readers proposing the 
question—Were you married, what would you do? 
My answer is— Were the urgency of the case to 
demand male agency, and I did not feel inclined or 
competent to undertake the office, I would stand over 
the touching and tailing ‘gent,’ with a drawn sword, 
or a blunderbuss double shotted, to restrain him from 
his vile practices; and if I observed any tendency 
on his part to put them into practice, or any indica- 
tion of the approval of them on the part of my wife, 
I would drive a ball into the sconce, or slip a bit of 
cold steel into the weasand of the one; and turn ‘to 
the right about,’ and be off ‘ at double quick time, in 
respect to the other. ‘The man who would do other- 
wise must be a chicken-hearted, white-livered wretch ! 
I have none other to offer. 
Believe me, it would be of omnipotent efficacy.” 

No. 9. One of those valuable little pocket com- 
panions for the’ publication of which the profession 
is so much indebted to Mr. Renshaw. No medical 
man should be without it. 

No. 10. Mr. Augustus Cook appears to be a person 
qualified to get on in his profession as a dentist. His 
little book attests familiarity with his subject, and so 
much practical good sense that he deserves encourage- 
ment. 








CENTO OF POETRY. 


Poems by Eliza Cook, 3 vols. Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 

A trine of volumes to a poet is, like one of those in 
the prophetic almanacks, an important sign, and pre- 
dictive of influence and fame. To this honour has 
our fair friend duly and honestly reached, by a num- 
ber of compositions which have justly become popular 
within the boundaries of the English language. 
They are the offspring of nature and feeling ; some 
homely, and imparting pleasure to the homes of the 
refined as well as the lowly; some more ambitious 
in subject and treatment, and all dictated by that 
love of kind which makes Genius earnest in every 
effort to promote the welfare of our fellow creatures. 
We have often been seduced to bestow our meed of 
praise on the productions of the author, and it is 
with pleasure we observe that the novelties in this 
edition fully bear out the reputation she has so fairly 
achieved. Here is one of her simple melodies, like 
the best of former days :— 


“THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 


“ The village church is passing gay, 

The bells gush out in merry tune, 
A flag is o’er the turret grey, 

The porch holds all the flowers of June, 
For Youth and Beauty come to wed, 

With b ling form and b ing eye— 
With all the rapture Love can shed, 

And all the hope that Gold can buy ; 
And children twine with noisy glee, 
White favours round the cypress tree. 


“ An old man sitteth on a grave, 
His steps no more are firm and fast; 
And slenderly his white locks wave, 
As breeze and butterfly go past. 
A gentle smile lights up his face, 
And then he turns to gaze around ; 
For he has come to choose the place 
Where he shall sleep in hallowed ground: 
* Just by yon daisy patch,’ saith he, 
*’Tis there, ’tis there, I'd haye it be.’ 
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“ Children show her the violet bed 
And where young doves will be ; 
But they hear her say, as she boweth her head, 
“Tis a wild night at sea!’ 


“ She may be seen at the lattice e 
siren the bap sree Vopr is bright Fy 
e gaze distraught of a dreaming brain 
Toward the beacon height. 


“ There’s not a cloud a star to shroud, 
The song-birds haunt the tree; 
But. she faintly sighs, as the dew-drops rise, 
*’Tis a wild night at sea!’ 


“* Golden beams of a sunny June 
The world with light are filling; 
Till the roses fall eep at noon 
O’er the draught of their own distilling. 


“ The maiden walks where aspen stalks 
Only move with the moth and bee ; 
But she sigheth still with shivering chill, 
*’Tis a wild night at sea!’ 


“* Her beautiful Youth has withered away, 
Sorrow has eaten the core ; 
But, weak and wan, she lingereth on 
Till the thorn is white once more. 


“ There are bridal robes at the old church porch, 
And orange bloom so fair ; 
The merry bells say, ’tis a wedding day, 
And the priest has blessed the pair. 
“ The maiden is under the churchyard yew, 
Watching with hollow eye; 
Till the mony bells race with faster pace, 
And the bridal robes go by. 
“ She dances out to the ding-dong tune, 
She aie with raving glee ; 
And Death endeth the dream in her requiem scream, 
*’Tis a wild night at sea !’” 


A most fervent poetical dedication to Miss Char- 
lotte Cushman ushers in these volumes. 

















BEAUTY IN ART. 
Fergusson’s Historical Inquiry into the true Prin- 
ciples of Beauty in Art, 

[Second notice.—Conclusion.] 
ProcEEDING to finish our too limited review of this 
diversified work, we are obliged to omit all notice of 
the author's philological and chronological specula- 
tions; and have now only to offer a few of his re- 
marks on Rome and the Romans :— 

“ The Romans, it is generally supposed, borrowed 
the practice of gladiator fights from the Etruscans ; 
and it appears tolerably certain that the latter did 
practise them, though, perhaps, only in later times, 
or at funereal games. Still it is difficult to under- 
stand whence the Rasena could have brought them, 
certainly not from Asia; and it does not appear that 
they were so much the fashion in Etruria proper, as 
in Capua and some of the remoter cities of the league : 
so that I should feel inclined to assume them to have 
been rather the games of the Umbrians, who, it must 
be recollected, dwelt with the Etruscans in all their 
cities, and of the native Oscan tribes, than of the 
peaceful, blood hating Rasena. On the other hand, 
the single combat and duel, in all their forms, appear 
so eminently a characteristic of the Indo-Germanic 
races, that I should feel inclined to ascribe not only 
their invention, but their use, solely to them. But 
here we are met by the previous inquiry, What do we 
know of the Rasena and their customs? and till these 
are better answered than we can do at present, it is 
idle to speculate on such questions. Wherever they 
came from, it is only a bloody, warlike race, like the 
Romans, who could have carried them to the extent 
they did. Nowhere, I believe, in the history of the 
world, was so much human blood spilt for mere amuse- 
ment; and it was impossible that Rome should escape 
the curse of brutality and debasement which the crimes 
of the arena alone were sufficient to bring upon her. 
But she revelled and gloried in them more than in any 
of her institutions, and the greatest and most splendid 
ruins she has left us are the edifices dedicated to 
these bloody rites, which, strange to say, we read of 
without horror, and, if anything, rather with admira- 
tion. 

“ The 'l'riumphs were another institution, which, 
though copied from the Etruscans, or those who 
lived with them, continued from the earliest times till 
the reign of Constantine, formed most important 
epochs in her history, and gave rise to another class 








of buildings infinitely inferior in size to the amphi- 
theatres, but in the same style of architecture— 
namely, constructive arches, with columns used 
merely as ornaments. They, however, depended for 
their decoration more on sculpture than architecture. 
Still, the construction here so completely overpowers 
the decorative part that they are in very much better 
taste than most of the Roman buildings, and might 
easily have been improved into objects of great 
beauty.” 

[Details are dwelt upon, and plans, sections, &c., 
given. } 

“‘ Another class of monuments, as characteristic of 
Rome as any of these, and as peculiar to her position 
in the world, are the baths or therme, the gigantic 
remains of which still excite astonishment among 
the ruins of the imperial city. Except the ampbi- 
theatre, none of her buildings can be compared with 
them in mass, and when complete they probably were 
far more beautiful as artistic productions, as no 
buildings could more emphatically be objects of 
luxury than they were, or less restricted by any 
utilitarian exigencies. Unfortunately, we have not 
any good means of judging of what the effect of them 
really was ; for though they have been measured and 
restored fifty times over, I do not know of one plan 
or restoration on which dependence can be placed, or 
in which the arehitect or antiquary has not been 
more anxious to bring forward his own learning or 
taste than to reproduce facts as he found them. 

“Those of Pompeii are so small, the principal 
apartment being scarcely 50 feet by 18, that it is 
scarce worth while to reproduce them here as monu- 
ments; while those of Rome are so immense, the 
principal mass of building—in those of Caracalla, for 
instance—being in itself 720 feet by 390, exclusive 
of the projecting dome, it makes it even less worth the 
trouble of engraving it, unless it could be done in a 
trustworthy manner. In an historical point of view, 
few works would be more interesting than a good 
illustration of these extraordinary buildings; but, 
from their age, they could not possess much artistic 
merit; nor could we learn anything in construction 
from them, nor anything applicable to an attempt to 
introduce baths into this country on a more extended 
scale than has hitherto been done. Such baths as 
those of Rome could only exist in a city so peculiarly 
situaied as ancient Rome, into which, from accidental 
circumstances, the wealth of the world was poured, 
so as not only to enable her inhabitants to erect such 
enormous edifices for such purposes, but where also 
the bulk of the citizens could afford to pass the 
greater part of their time in idleness and sensual 
gratification. Other cities have become rich by com- 
mercial industry, or great from the intellectual energy 
of their inhabitants; to neither of these were such 
edifices applicable, but only to the mistress of a 
subject world, living on the industry of others, or on 
the spoil or tribute which, from her position, she was 
able to wring from subject kingdoms or conquered 
provinces. There could be few chapters more illus- 
trative of the history of Rome, though none, probably, 
less applicable to any of the countries of Europe 
under almost any conceivable circumstances. 

“ Another singular class of monuments that throw 
much light on the history of Rome are the tombs. 
As an Indo-Germanic race, it is not a little startling, 
at first sight, to find them possessing tombs at all ; 
but when we bear in mind the strong Etruscan 
element that pervades all their civilization, and peeps 
out now and then when least expected, their tombs 
not only become intelligible monuments, but, under 
the. empire, represent the element which, so far as 
written history is concerned, we lose sight of on the 
extinction of the early kingdom. As works of art, 
they are generally better than most other Roman 
buildings; indeed, they seem to have copied the 
Etruscan tomb or Grecian cenotaph, with far less 
attempt at their own clumsy invention, than in almost 
any other class of buildings, and some of them are 
of considerable beauty and suitable solemnity of 
appearance. It is true, however, that they are so 
completely ruined, that we have but little means of 
judging of what the true effect of the great ones of 








the empire must have been when complete ; and one 
cannot help suspecting that, like everything Roman, 
they are far more beautiful in decay and ruin than 
when displaying the gorgeous vulgarity of their de- 
signers. The taste displayed in them was probably 
bad, but stil] not without a sense of that power which 
sheds a melancholy tinge of greatness over everything 
Roman, even her crimes. Generally speaking, the 
greater ones, such as those of Augustus or Hadrian, 
or that of Cecilia Metella, were circular in form, like 
the tumuli of the Etruscans, which they resembled 
in most respects, only that with the Romans, as 
might be expected, the low circular basement that 
surrounded them was magnified into a principal 
object, so that at last they assumed more the form of 
a circular tower with a conical roof than that of a 
tnmulus. In their smaller tombs, the Romans copied 
the rectangular rock-cut or structural tombs of their 
prototypes, only adding a few inappropriate pilasters 
or three-quarter Greek columns, so as to spoil the 
simplicity of their effect, but, at the same time, to 
mark them as truly Roman works of art, 

“On the whole, perhaps, the best and only really 
satisfactory works of the Romans are those we usually 
relegate to the engineer; their roads and bridges, 
their aqueducts and ports, and their fortifications, 
are conceived on a scale, and executed with a solidity, 
worthy of the greatness of the empire, These they 
derived solely from Etruria; the Greeks offered 
them nothing which they might incongruously mix 
with them. Besides, the exigencies of the works of 
this class kept their vicious taste in restraint, and 
they went to work, in this case, with an earnestness 
of purpose and distinctness of aim, and consequently 
carried them out with a far better feeling than that 
which pervaded their more ambitious, and what they 
attempted to make, more artistic productions. Indeed, 
in almost all Roman buildings, what we most admire 
is the mass and the constructive magnificence: in 
those which more directly belong to architecture, the 
effect is oftener spoiled than aided by the ornamental 
details; but in those which we should call engineer- 
ing works, there was no temptation to introduce 
incongruous or inappropriate ornament, and we 
can, in consequence, admire them without being 


shocked by the inconsistencies and bad taste so de- ~ 


structive to the beauty of their buildings, which, from 
the scale on which they are conceived, and the 
quantity of ornament lavished on them, ought to have 
been the greatest architectural productions in the 
world. * * * 

“ Sculpture—Of all the arts, sculpture seems to 
be the one least liable to be affected by individual 
caprice, or by the vagaries which misapplied ingenuity 
sometimes introduces into the sister arts, when in the 
hands of a people with whom they are not native or 
not understood. True it is that modern Europeans 
have rendered it inane by a silly system of copying, 
and modern Hindoos have rendered it absurd by 
introducing additional legs and arms to express 
a puerile system of mythology ; but these are ex- 
ceptions, and there seems something in the wait 
of pliancy in the material, in the necessity of every 
part being finished all round, and more, perhaps, 
in there being only one mode of expression— 
simply that of form without shadow and without 
depending on colour—that keeps the fancy from 
running riot; and there is also something in the 
fewness of the objects it is capable of expressing, 
that limits the sculptor to a degree of common sens¢ 
which the painter, and even the architect, too often 
dispenses with. From these causes, principally, it 
arose, that in sculpture the Romans did less that 
was wrong than in either of the other arts. * * * 

“The same praise can scarcely be applied with 
justice to the other class of sculptures, the asst 
rilievi, though they are not, by any means, without 
merit. In purpose they resemble much more the 
historic sculptures of the Egyptians than anything 
we know of in Greece, but they are neither conceived 
on the same scale of grandeur, nor have they that 
simple naiveté which is so charming in the Egyptian 
works, nor do they tell their tale with the same u2- 
mistakeable distinctness; for without a tolerable 
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knowledge, not only of the history of the time, but 
of who the emperor was who erected the buildings 
on which they are found, and whiy he did so, they 
would be of little use to us as historical materials. 
At the same time, they do not pretend to any dramatic 
interest in the events they record, nor do they, by 
grouping or artistic arrangement, either of the picture 
or details, make any appeal to us as works of art; 
but, notwithstanding all this, they fulfil one of the 
objects of art, and interest as instructing: they re- 
present with fidelity the costume of the time, and the 
artist tells, as far and as distinctly as his art would 
allow, the tale he wished to repeat: they neither 
offend by ill-understood or absurd allegory, nor do 
they pretend to anything they do not possess, * * * 

“ Painting.— We have scarcely more means of 
judging of the painting of the Romans than of that 
of the Greeks; for though we have many mural 
paintings of the time of the Roman empire, not one 
of them can be identified as one of the celebrated 
works of art of which the ancients themselves were 
proud, and it is scarcely fair to judge of the state of 
art with them from what they themselves considered 
as little more than mere decorations. But even among 
them it is very doubtful if we really have one original 
design, and whether they are not merely copies, per- 
haps reduced from some great originals, and inserted 
among the arabesques and other ornaments, of which 
they form a part, but scarcely can be considered 
separately.” 

Mr. Fergusson is severe in his estimate of Roman 
literature, (especially the poetic,*) and holds the 
traditional, and Oxford and Cambridge taught over- 
estimate of it, to be irreconcilable with the progress 
of art; but we must conclude, and we do so with a 
Roman summary :— 

“Had Rome attempted neither literature nor art, 
she would not have exposed herself to the blame she 
fairly lays herself open to in this respect; but in this 
her pretensions were only equalled by her ambition 
and her vanity. She attempted in everything the 
highest flight, without, in one instance, thinking it 
necessary to exercise that self-negation, or to cultivate 
that purity, which are indispensable to success. She 
had accumulated to herself the territorial empire of 
the world, because the nations around her were 
either barbarous or effete, and she thought to do the 
same in art: the products of intellect, however, can- 
not be appropriated by the same robber-hand that may 
seize on worldly goods. They can neither be bought 
nor stolen, but must be elaborated by an earnest 
aspiration after purity and virtue, of which they are 
the reflex: and these, combined with power, can 
alone make them great or worthy of admiration. 

“As mistress of the world, with unlimited wealth 
and power, and a consequent feeling of conscious 
pre-eminence and pride, no nation had ever greater 
means of cultivating the arts than Rome; but no one 
ever neglected more her opportunities, or more shame- 
fully abused her power. She might have raised them 
to an undreamed-of height on the sub-structnre laid 
for them in Greece; but, as it was, she degraded 
them to a lower depth than had been reached by any 
nation anterior to her time, from the earliest period 
at which even tradition dawns upon us. * * * 

“If we would judge of art fairly and for itself, we 
Must carefully separate it from all extraneous in- 
fluences, and judge of it only by the good that it pro- 
duced, or the evils that resulted from it. Viewed in 
this light, and weighed with the opportunities she 
possessed, no nation ever did so little good and so 
much harm as Rome; and there is, consequently, 
none whose example and whose influence we ought 
more carefully to shun. If we used it well, no ex- 
ample could be more useful, no lesson more beneficial ; 
but it is not thus that we have hitherto read the 
history of Rome. It has been literally to worship 
and admire, in the hope to emulate her power and 
greatness, and not to listen to her warning and avoid 
her crimes, in the hope that we might escape her 
consequent fate and doom.” 

It will be seen from our extracts, that our author's 





* Livy, Tacitus, Juvenal, Perseus, and Horace, are, more 
or excepted, 





style is more rough than polished, and that he has 
not scrupled to use the common vulgarisms which 
have, of late, been introduced to the deterioration of 
the English language, This is to be regretted in 
a work otherwise so valuable: a standard ought to 
be a classic book! 


John Jones's Tales for Little John Joneses.—By G. 

P. R. James, Esq. 2 vols. Cradock and Co, 
* Brevity is the soul of wit;” would it were the soul 
of criticism and reviewing! Then we should say of 
these two little “tomes”—Wherever the Tales of a 
Grandfather are read, they should be a portion of the 
juvenile library. Their contents are delightful his- 
toriettes, written down to youthful capacities, without 
being degraded below the nicest common sense, a 
perfect knowledge of the subjects, and a treatment of 
them only in style and manner differing from what 
might serve for learned disquisition or debate. The 
Roman period, the Saxon period, the Danish inva- 
sions, the Norman conquest, and the events for the 
next half century, are the themes Mr. James has 
chosen to illustrate, and he has performed his task 
in a way to be of infinite pleasure and instruction to 
the rising generation, and their successors in succes- 
sive rising generations. We have only one crow to 
pluck with him: how could a reader of the Literary 
Gazette re-state the supposition that Gundreda was a 
fiction, and not a daughter of William the Conqueror ? 
Why, we saw her bones, and the bones of her husband, 
William de Warrenne, in their leaden chests, within 
the last week. Even Mr. James must not doubt Our 
Archeology.* 


On the Immediate and Glorious Advent of our Lord, 
&c., to Establish the Kingdom of God on the 
Larth, WHoulston and Stoneman. 

We are doubtful whether we ought to notice 

such a publication, but it is a type of the 

fanaticism which is largely abroad in the midst 
of the boasted knowledge of the nineteenth century, 
and ought therefore to be mentioned among the signs 

of the times. The writer puts the initials J. A. P. E., 

(the last three letters significant!) and he quotes 

the prophets, &c., for his own interpretations, which 

are absurd and apish enough. In the end he reminds 
us of the Joe Miller joke, when the captain of the 
vessel, in a dreadful storm, answered the anxious in- 
quiry of the chaplain as to the likely result—* If it 
holds on thus, in ten minutes we shall all be in 

Heaven,” to which the terrified functionary shouted, 

“God forbid!” Thus J. A. P. E., after demonstrat- 

ing his “‘ Immediate,” himself tells us not to be too 

much alarmed, for “‘to avoid misunderstanding, it 
may be proper to mention that the word ‘ immediate,’ 
in the title page, has reference to the appearance of 
the Lord in the clouds to receive his saints, and not to 
his coming with them in glory, which will not take 
place for some time after their ascension.” 

It is hardly proper to ridicule, but how else can 
you treat such folly ? 


“ And fools rush in, where angels fear to tread.”+ 














* See the Transactions of the Archeological Association, 
and communications on this curious antiquarian subject, in 
half-a-dozen of our last year’s Gazettes. 

+t Of a piece with this profane and fanatical nonsense, and 
with Mormonism, is the following printed hand-bill, now 
distributing throughout the length and breadth of London :— 

COUNTRYMEN! 

MY PEOPLE! MY 
BELOVED ENGLISH 
PEOPLE! 

THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
Is AT HAND. 

CHRIST SETS HIS BLESSED FOOT 
ON EARTH TO REIGN A KING 
AMONG US. 





CLARA, 


THE BRIDE OF CHRIST. 





It is since the July of 1848, that Clara Coulthard has 
claimed to be THE Brive or Curist. 
J. Carrall, Printer, 275, Strand. 





Peregrine Scramble.—By Captain Sir H. V. Huntley, 
R.N. 2 vols. Bentley. 

These volumes contain the incidents of fully thirty 
years of an officer who served in various parts of the 
world, from his middy-days to his post-days. We do 
not see any remarkable cause for publishing them, 
though they are by no means uninteresting or un- 
amusing reading. They are of an odd character too. 
Nothing like the real sea yarns of Barker (The Old 
Sailor,) or Marryat, or the more decisive narra- 
tives of Basil Hall, and others of that class; but a 
mule between the two, fairly storied and seriously 
commentated. The foundations are all real, and the 
colouring almost too slight, in any instance, to 
do more than render the relation agreeable. The 
merits lie in characteristic traits, descriptions, and 
anecdotes. The battle of Navarino is gravely de- 
nounced. The work is altogether one of more ra- 
tional and recreative than striking pretensions. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. - 


Feb. 9th.—Prof. Owen, “ On the Nature of Limbs,” 
began by alluding to the difficulty of defining the 
subject of his lecture, from the want of any English 
equivalent of the term “ bedentung,” by which the 
German philosophic anatomists signified the idea 
which he wished to explain and establish in relation 
to the limbs or locomotive extremities. He exem- 
plified its meaning by reference to more familiar 
instances, as e, g., the accepted conclusion that the 
basilar process of the occipital bone was the body of 
a cranial vertebra. He limited bis observations to 
the limbs of the vertebrate animals. Examples were 
adduced of the different forms and proportions of 
limbs for swimming, burrowing, flying, running, and 
seizing; and the close conformity to a common type 
was demonstrated in the structure of the whale’s fin, 
the mole’s trowel, the bat’s wing, the hcrse’s foot, and 
the human arm and hand. A comparison was next 
instituted between the upper and Jower limbs in man, 
and between the fore-leg and the hind-leg in the 
lower animals, and the corresponding bones were 
traced throughout. As this ‘ Discourse’ has since been 
published, we may quote the author’s own words in 
respect to this part of the inquiry. It appears that 
Cuvier supposed that the right arm was paralleled by 
the left leg, and vice versa, in regard to symmetry of 
structure. And another French anatomist states 
that “ the upper end of the tibia is represented by the 
upper half of the ulna, and the lower half of the tibia 
by the lower half of the radius; whilst the fibula is 
represented by the upper half of the radius and the 
lower half of the ulna.” 

But Prof. Owen remarks, that “ nature when rightly 
interrogated and propitiated by due observant service, 
kindly extricates us from these complex involutions 
and alternations of serial homology, and makes the 
simple truth plain.” 

The bones of the right arm are repeated with cer- 
tain modifications of size and form in those of the 
right leg, the radius in the arm answers to the tibia 
in the leg, and the ulna to the fibula. This is illus- 
trated by instances from comparative anatomy— 

““Some anatomists,” says the author, “ may still 
be biassed by the cause of V. d’Azyr’s mistake,—viz. 
the great development of the olecranon or upper end 
of the ulna: but it needs only instances in which the 
fibula should manifest a similar development to 
satisfy the most sceptical as to the soundness of the 
grounds on which the conclusions of homological 
anatomy are based. The marsupial and monotre- 
matous animals are fertile in this parallel instance of 
excessive development. The head of the fibula in 
the ornithorhynchus extends far beyond the knee- 
joint, and is expanded like the olecranon in the 
mole’s ulna. Many of the marsupial quadrupeds 
have a rotatory motion of the hind-foot analogous to 
the pronation and supination of the hand: in the 
opossums and phalangers the great-toe is an oppos- 
able thumb, whilst its homotype in the band remains 
parallel with the other fingers, and the location of 
the foot and hand is thus the reverse of that in the 
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human subject: whence naturalists have styled these 
marsupial animals ‘ pedimana’—foot-handed. One 
might expect that the modifications of the bones of 
the leg, in subserviency to those transferred powers 
of manipulation, would resemble those that disguise 
the serial homology of the bones of the fore-arm in 
man; and accordingly we find that, whilst the co- 
adapted joints between the tibia and fibula in the 
pedimana are such as to permit their reciprocal 
rotation, the proximal end of the fibula is developed 
to afford the requisite advantage to the muscles acting 
upon the foot.” 

The parallelism between the little bones of the 
wrist and those of the ankle is next pursued, and 
their serial relationships demonstrated. The author 
well remarks— 

“With what new interest must the human anato- 
mist view the little ossicles of the carpus and tarsus 
when their homologies have been thus determined ! 
It must be evident to him that their true nature 
could never have been understood by the study of 
them in the human skeleton alone, however minutely 
scrutinized there. But by the light reflected from 
comparative anatomy he is now enabled both to dis- 
cern their homotypal relations and their natural 
classification. 

“ Another important and instructive result of the 
foregoing comparisons is the constancy of the rela- 
tions of the distal series of carpal and tarsal bones, 
whether simple or compound, with the five digits 
with which they essentially correspond in number: 
for by this constancy of connexion we are able to 
determine the precise digits that are lost and retained 
when their number falls below the typical five; to 
point out, for example, the very finger in the hand of 
man that answers to the fore-foot of the horse, and 
the very toe that corresponds to its hind-foot; nay, 
the very nail in the hand or foot which becomes, by 
excess of development, the great hoof of the horse. 
Were anything wanting to impress the thinking mind 
with the conviction of the unity of type which per- 
vades animal structures, it might be such a fact as 
this.” 

The demonstration of this curious and unexpected 
proposition is then given. 

Some unexpected applications of the results of this 
comparison to the fine arts are briefly touched upon: 

“Tn the human foot, the three more constant toes, 
the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, maintain more equality of size 
than their homotypes in the hand: the middle toe is the 
representative of the chief part of the hind foot of the 
horse; but the fourth toe answers to that which, by 
excess of growth, becomes the chief member of the 
long and strong hind-foot of the kangaroo. These 
and the like relations to the vertebrate archetype, 
which, together with the principle of the fitness of 
things, govern the forms and proportions of parts of 
the human frame, cannot but be both interesting and 
useful to the artist, as being calculated to call his 
attention to differential characters, which, though 
constant, may be so slight as to escape attention 
until their true significance is made known. 

“The few examples of unmutilated feet from the 
works of the ancient Greek sculptors show, indeed, 
how truly their just observation of nature supplied 
the insight into the archetypal law, and guided them 
to an exact and beautiful indication of the affinities 
of the three middle toes as contrasted with the first 
and fifth, the distinctive characters of the last being 
as truly given as those of the great-toe. 

“1 have elsewhere cited examples from some great 
painters in which these characters have been over- 
looked, and the toes drawn ‘small by degrees and 
beautifully less’ from the second to the fifth: the 
natural proportions given to the foot of the dead 
Saviour by the truthful and severe Francia, and by 
Sebastian del Piombo to the figures in the ‘ Raising 
of Lazarus,’ contrast favourably with the conventional 
ones in some of the paintings by Correggio and 
Guido in our National Gallery.” 

Speaking of the great toe in the human foot, 
Professor Owen remarks that the “ Teleologist,” or 
philosopher, who, like Paley, traces out the adapta- 
tions or “ final causes” of parts of the body— 





“‘ Will discern that the requisite strength of the 
toe, which is the chief fulcrum when the whole body 
is raised by the power acting on the heel, as in 
stepping forward, has been regarded in the diminished 
number of its joints; but the same final cause would 
not appear to have governed the different number of 
the equally-sized first and fifth of the five toes in- 
closed in the massive hoof of the elephant, or the 
webbed hind paddle of the seal: and whether the 
hallux be the shortest of the five or the longest, it 
has always the same number of phalanges whenever 
it is present, provided it supports a nail, a hoof, or a 
claw, in the mammalian series. 

“The satisfaction felt by the rightly constituted 
mind must ever be great in recognising the fitness of 
parts for their appropriate functions ; but when this 
fitness is gained, as in the great-toe of the foot of 
man and the ostrich, by a structure which at 
the same time betokens harmonious concord with 
a common type, the prescient operation of the 
One Cause of all organization becomes strikingly 
manifested to our limited intelligence.” 

After completing the demonstration of the corre- 
spondences of structure between the same limb in 
different animals, and between the different limbs in 
the same animal, the Professor concludes this part 
of his subject as follows :— 

‘Tf we take a retrospect of the ground over which 
we have been travelling, and consider the numerous 
and beautiful evidences of unity of plan which the 
structures of the locomotive members have disclosed 
—evidences so little to be expected, ad priori, seeing 
the different shapes and sizes of instruments adapted 
to such diversity of functions ;—when also we find 
that, besides the general conformity of structure in the 
limbs of different species, a more special parallelism 
could be traced between the fore and hind-limbs 
of the same species, no matter to what diversity 
of office they might be severally adapted—a parallelism 
or ‘serial homology’ demonstrable even to each little 
carpal and tarsal bone, from man down to the mono- 
dactyle horse—the thinking mind cannot but be 
forcibly struck by such harmony, and be impelled 
with the desire to penetrate further, and ascend if 
possible to the higher law or generalization from 
which those harmonies flow. 

“T think it will be obvious that the principle of 
final adaptation alone fails to satisfy the conditions 
of the problem. That every segment, and almost 
every bone which is present in the human hand and 
arm should exist in the fin of the whale, because they 
were expressly required in such number and colloca- 
tion for the support and movements of that undivided 
and inflexible paddle, squares as little with our idea 
of the best and simplest mode of effecting the required 
purpose, as the reason which might be assigned to 
the great number of bones in the cranium of the 
chick—viz., to allow of the safe compression of the 
brain-case during the act of exclusion. Such a final 
purpose is indeed readily perceived and admitted in 
regard to the multiplied points of ossification of the 
skull of the human feetus,” but is not applicable to 
the same subdivision of the cranium in the embryo 
kangaroo, bird, and crocodile, where the brain-case 
is not liable to compression during birth or exclusion. 
It was, therefore, necessary to inquire whether the 
“ special” and “ serial” homologies of the locomotive 
extremities might not depend on a higher homology 
or archetypal idea of such parts. 

“Tf,” says Professor Owen, ‘we reject the idea 
that these correspondences are manifestations of some 
archetypal idea on which it has pleased the Creator 
to frame certain of his living creatures, there remains 
only the alternative that the organic atoms have con- 
curred fortuitously to produce such harmony. 

“But from this Epicurean Slough of Despond every 
healthy mind naturally recoils ; and reverting, there 
fore, to the hypothesis of the dependence of the 
special and serial homologies or correspondences in 
the limbs upon some wider principle of conformity, 
we have next to inquire, what is the archetype or 
essential nature of the limbs ?” 

The hypotheses that had been broached on this 
subject were tested by comparing them with the true 





definition of the terms “vertebra” and “rib.” A 
vertebra was demonstrated to be a natural group of 
bones, forming a primary segment of the typical 
skeleton. The lecturer illustrated two of its modifi- 
cations by diagrams of the thoracic vertebra of a bird 
and the caudal vertebra of a young crocodile; and 
directed attention to the additional element in the 
thoracic type of vertebra, which projected freely from 
the element to which the term “rib” was commonly 
applied. 

The first line of inquiry which is pursued in 
regard to the essential nature of the limbs is a com- 
parison of them with the ascertained elements of a 
typical segment or vertebra; and the progressive 
simplification of the limbs is followed out to their 
most rudimental condition in the vertebrate series. 
This is traced through examples taken from the 
horse, the amphiuma, and the apteryx, down to the 
lepidosiren, in which the limb was represented by a 
single ray, consisting of many simple segments. In 
all cases these rudimental limbs diverged from in- 
verted or hemal arches, which remained even where 
the appendage or limb had disappeared—e. g., the 
scapular arch in the anguis and murena, the pelvic 
arch in the cetacea. 

The scapula is proved by its connexions and modi- 
fications of form and position to be a vertebral rib 
(pleurapophysis), and the coracoid and clavicle were 
in like manner shown to be sternal ribs (hemo- 
pophyses) ; the coracoid being that which properly 
or normally completed the scapular arch. The in- 
verted or hemal arch so constituted was shown to 
progressively approach the head as the vertebrata 
descended in the scale, and to become attached to 
the neural arch of the occipital segment in the 
majority of fishes. The pectoral ray of the lepido- 
siren was shown to bear the same relation to the 
hemal arch of the natural segment so completed, 
which the diverging appendage did in the typical 
vertebra illustrated by that from the thorax of the 
bird. In the lepidosiren the occipital arch completes 
the occipital vertebra: 

“‘ Nor is the /epidosiren an exceptional instance of 
this connexion and relation. It forms but one of a 
vast class of vertebrata—by far the most numerous 
and widely-dispersed class—which manifest the same 
attachment of the scapular arch. The pectoral fin, 
which consists, in most fishes, of a multiplication of 
jointed rays like that of the lepidosiren, is supported 
by an inverted bony arch, attached to the neural arch 
of the occiput, and completing that segment of the 
skeleton by forming its hemal arch. . 

“ How, then,” asks the author, “are we to view 
the instances of its detachment from its piscine con- 
nexions? As illustrations of the normal or typical 
conditions of such arch? Surely not; as well might 
we consider the displaced hemal arches of the human 
thorax to manifest their typical positions and con- 
nexions, and regard their direct and exclusive con- 
nexions with their proper centrums in reptiles and 
fishes as the exception and the anomaly.” 

And after quoting the remarkable aphorism (27th) 
from the “‘ Novum Organum,”—-“Qui enim vias nature 
noverit, is deviationes etiam facilius observabit ; at 
rursus, qui deviationes noverit is accuratius vias 
describet,”—the Professor remarks :— 

“ Most of the mistakes in the attempts to ascet- 
tain the typical or essential nature of parts of the 
skeleton, and almost all the impediments and opposi- 
tion to the prosecution of this main end of anatomical 
science, have arisen from its study being confined to 
that bye-path, in which it is usually commenced,— 
viz., where the course of development has reached 
the highest form of animal life, in which modification 
of each part in mutual’ subserviency to another 1s 
greatest, and the deviation from the archetype is 0 
the same proportion. The rectification of the mis- 
takes and the acquisition of a more catholic feeling 
towards the study are gained by pursuing the broader 
high-road of organic nature, where those forms are 
offered to our contemplation in which vegetative 
uniformity most prevails, and the archetype is least 
obscured by purposive adaptations. If therefore we 
find in that class which best displays the conditions 
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for solving the problem immediately before us, that 
the connexions of the scapular arch are such as to 
complete a typical segment, which otherwise would 
be abnormal by defect, we must conclude that the 
type is here adhered to, and that, although these cou- 
nexions are abrogated in all the other vertebrate 
classes, they, nevertheless, are the ‘instantie de- 
viantes,’ and are exceptions in regard to the rule of 
the archetype, notwithstanding the actual numerical 
superiority of the instances which leads us to an- 
other consideration. This superiority was not always 
such as it now is. ‘Time was when fishes were the 
sole representatives of the vertebrate subkingdom in 
this planet. During the long periods antecedent to 
the formation of the coal measures, the vertebrate 
type was exclusively manifested by forms in the 
majority of which the scapular arch was articulated 
tothe occiput. Subsequent changes in our planet 
have hightened and varied the conditions of animal 
existence, but the old primitive pattern of the skele- 
ton may be discerned at the bottom of all the super- 
induced modifications. We perceive a return to it, 
as it were, in the early phases of development of the 
highest organized of the actually existing species, or 
we ought rather to say, that development starts from 
the old point; and thus, in regard to the scapula, we 
can explain the constancy of its first appearance close 
tothe head, whether in the human embryo or in that 
of the swan, and also its vertical position to the axis 
of the spinal column, by its general homology as the 
rib or ‘ pleurapophysis’ of the occipital vertebra.” 

The scapulo-coracoid arch always presents the 
typical characters of the hemal arch at its first ap- 
pearance in the embryos of higher animals, paralleling 
its retention ef that condition in the lower organized 
species of vertebrata. The same kind of testimony 
from developmental phenomena was given of the 
typical character of the pectoral limbs, as a ray 
diverging from that arch. 

The nature of the dislocation of the scapular arch 
from the rest of its proper segment was illustrated by 
similar modifications of elements of the vertebre— 
é.g. in the thoracic ribs of man, and the thoracic 
neural arches of the tortoise, and the sacral neural 
arches of the bird. 

The limbs were thus proved by the characters of 
the scapular arch and pectoral extremities to be the 
“diverging” appendages of the hemal or costal 
arches of a vertebra; not to be “liberated ribs,” nor 
“tertiary vertebrae.” Several rudimental or latent 
limbs were indicated by the light of this general 
homology in fishes, reptiles, and birds; and two 
pairs were actually demonstrated in the heads of 
fishes, besides the pectoral fins. 

The same conclusion as to the nature of limbs was 
arived at by the study of the morphological and 
developmental phenomena of the hind-limbs, and 
their supporting arch, independently of the proof of 
this from their demonstrated serial homology with 
the fore-limbs ; and the true nature of the varying 
relative position of the scapular arch and appendages 
in air-breathing animals was further illustrated by 
the variable position of the pelvic arch and its ap- 
pendages in fishes. 

ferring to ideal archetype of the vertebrate 
skeleton which resulted from the sum of the com- 
parisons thus instituted of its several parts under all 
their modifications, Professor Owen argued that in 
the instances in which the express mechanical adapta- 
ton of a part to its function could not be discerned 
oT appreciated, yet, if the seemingly redundant struc- 
ture demonstrated the unity of plan on which diffe- 
Tent animals were made, such structure could not be 
sid to be made in vain. ‘The study of such evidences 
improved our conceptions of the Divine Author, and 
the discovery of an archetypal idea for any part of 
the creation directly refuted the Democritic argument 
for the existence of things before knowledge in the 
onder of time and nature. 

The “ Discourse” is illustrated by many woodcuts 
of the diagrams shown at the lecture, and by three 
Plates. ~The frontispiece gives a comparative view of 
the human skeleton and that of the ox, introduced 
Mthe outline of a beautiful antique marble, repre- 





senting the sacrificing act. In a large folio plate 
may be studied at one view the skeletons of the 
quadruped, bird, reptile, and fish, in comparison with 
the abstract archetype skeleton. This is greatly 
facilitated by the insertion of a column with the 
names of all the bones, which are numbered alike in 
each skeleton. Their relations to the fundamental 
pattern or archetype are shown by the ingenious ap- 
plication of particular lines or markings for each 
vertebral element. 
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Oxrorp, Feb. 8. — The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—The Rev. F. W. Parker, Pembroke; 
the Rev. L. H. Mordacque, Brasenose. 

Bachelors of Arts.—The Hon. H. C. Forbes, Oriel; A. 
Grant, A. L. Peel, H. A. Olivier, C. H. Stanton, Balliol ; 
C. F. Willis, Scholar of Corpus. 





The Maitland Prizxe.—Sir Peregrine Maitland’s Prize for 
the best English essay on some subject connected with the 
Propagation of the Gospel, through missionary exertions, in 
India and other parts of the heathen world, has been 
adjudged to E. F. Fiske, B.A., of Emmanuel College.— 
Cambridge Chronicle. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Feb. 3rd.—Professor Wilson in the chair.—Professor 
Wilson concluded the reading of his “ Memoir on 
the Rock-engraved Inscriptions of India.” Before 
proceeding to give any abstract of this memoir, it 
may be necessary to recal, in a few words, the cir- 
cumstances under which the purport and object of 
these interesting relics of antiquity were first made 
known. About twelve years ago, a copy of an ancient 
inscription on a rock, near the town of Junagarh, in 
Gugérat, was made by Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, and 
put into the hands of Mr. J. Prinsep, who had, a 
short time before, deciphered the inscriptions on the 
columns of Allahabad and Delhi in a like character ; 
and, about the same time, another inscription was 
found at Dhauli in Cuttack, and copied by Lieutenant 
Kittoe, who also sent his copy to Mr. Prinsep. These 
two inscriptions Mr. Prinsep ascertained to be, in 
great part, identical; and that the language in which 
they were written was allied to the Sanskrit and 
Pali; but, perhaps, more nearly to the latter. The 
names of Antiochus, Antigonus, Ptolemy, and Magas, 
on these monuments, showed them to be of the third 
century B.c., or nearly; and the monuments them- 
selves were referred by Mr. Prinsep to Asoka, grandson 
of Chandragupta, the ally of Seleucus, one of the 
immediate successors of Alexander the Great. The 
name, however, of Asoka, does not occur on the 
monuments, which purport to be erected by a King 
Piyadosi, a name whose signification is “ good-look- 
ing,” which was supposed by Mr. Prinsep to be an 
epithet merely. The results arrived at by Mr. 
Prinsep were published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, in the early part of 1838 ; and, so 
far as published criticism goes, they have, as yet, been 
uncontested, although doubts have been expressed as 
to the attribution of the monuments. Four years 
ago, the discovery was made at the Royal Asiatic 
Society, that a third inscription, found on a rock at 
Kapur di Giri, near Peshawer, contained much that 
was identical in purport with those of Gujerat and 
Cuttack, containing the names of the same Greek 
princes, with the addition of that of Alexander. A 
specimen was published in the eighth volume of the 
Society’s Journal; and the Director of the Society 
was induced to re-examine the monuments, the result 
of which investigation is the subject of the memoir 
concluded this day. Much of the memoir is naturally 
taken up with a critical analysis of the original text, 
which is not susceptible of abridgment, but some 
of the conclusions may be shortly stated. Professor 
Wilson is of opinion that the identification of Piya- 
dosi with Asoka is not proved. Independently of the 


fact that the word Piyadosi is applied as an epithet 
to other sovereigns, of which examples are stated in 
the memoir, there is the important chronological dif- 
ficuliy that the first Antiochus who had any inter- 
course with India, is Antiochus the Great, whose 
Indian expedition dated from B.c, 212 to 205; while 





the traditions of Brahman and Buddhist place the 
death of Asoka before B.c. 228, and the majority 
considerably higher. The name of Ptolemy, con- 
sidered so long on the throne of Egypt, that no 
difficulty occurs there. Magas carries us back 
several years, the King of Cyrene, of that name, 
son-in-law of Antiochus Soter, having died B.c. 258. 
No Antigonus will be found at so low a date as that 
of Antiochus the Great; and the general of Alexander, 
the only one of the name who warred in Asia, was 
killed B.c. 301. We have an Alexander, Satrap of 
Persia, who was killed in 223; but very probably the 
names in the inscription are intended, not as those 
of cotemporary sovereigns, but as designating princes 
whose fame had reached the framer of the inscrip- 
tion; and consequently the allusion will be to Alex- 
ander the Great, The question, who was Piyadosi, 
is not easily answered. The name is not found in 
the Brahmanical traditions; and the only prince we 
find in the Buddhist annals to whom the name is 
given, is Asoka. It is very unlikely that such a 
dominion as would be indicated by the extent of the 
territory over which these inscriptions are found, 
near 2000 miles, was ever ruled over by a native 
prince ; and internal evidence is against the inscrip- 
tions having been engraved cotemporaneously with 
the reign of any one monarch, the earlier edicts pro- 
fessing to be issued in the thirteenth year of the 
reign of Piyadosi, and the latter ones in his tenth 
year. The probability is, that all were sculptured at 
some period subsequent to the last of the dates on 
the rocks, perhaps after the decease of the reputed 
monarch, if he really existed. Professor Wilson is 
inclined to think that the shadow of a name may 
have been used by influential persons to give autho- 
rity to the promulgation of edicts intended to reform 
the morals of the people; and that documents were 
transcribed which had attained some celebrity. He 
withholds his belief of the hitherto received opinion 
that the edict was intended to propagate Buddhism, 
without denying its possibility; and thinks that the 
original inscription still requires to be inspected by 
one who is at once a thorough Sanscrit and Pali 
scholar. The paper concluded with a noble testi- 
mony to the sagacity and industry with which the 
late Mr. Prinsep had deciphered and translated 
documents in an unknown character and language, 
which, in the case of the inscription on the [at at 
Delhi, had baffled for so many years the scholars of 
Europe and Asia, 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Feb. 9th.— Public Meeting.—The impressions from 
the seal recently found in the County of Clare, and 
mentioned in our last Number, were exhibited by 
Messrs, Jerdan, Lindsay, and Croker. Mr. Croker 
observed that this seal had formed the subject of 
several recent newspaper paragraphs, in which the 
inscription was stated to be SIGILLVM LIMERICIENSIS, 
with the date 1114. This latter could not be correct. 
Mr. Lindsay read the inscription s1G1LLVM. CAPITVLI. 
IMELACENSIS. (the seal of the Chapter of Emly), 
which see was united to that of Cashel in 1568. He 
had read it differently, but now felt quite satisfied 
that Mr. Lindsay's reading was the correct one; that 
the seal could not be earlier than the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century there was no doubt. Some remarks 
on the Hartlip Roman villa, in Kent, by the Rev. 
Beale Poste, were read; they were chiefly local and 
topographical, with the exception of an observation 
upon the name of the field in which this villa is situ- 
ated—* Danes-field,” which “term,” Mr. Poste ob- 
served, “ seems more properly to be referred to Saxon 
times, and to be interpreted the ‘ Thane’s-field,’ inti- 
mating that subsequent to Roman occupation it be- 
longed to a Saxon seignorial lord, than to be con- 
sidered to have areference to the Danes. It seems 
an easy corruption of that appellation; and generally 
this may scem in other instances the readiest inter- 
pretation where the word occurs in the names of 
places.” A communication was read which had been 
forwarded by the president from Doctor Cesare 
Vassallo, of Malta, upon the Catacombs of Civita 
Vecchia, in that island, which he visited in company 
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with Lord Albert Conyngham. The extent of these 
catacombs is unknown, but passages exist to the dis- 
tance of five miles from the chief entrance. They 
must be referred to an earlier age than that of Chris- 
tianity. In Malta, the primitive Christians and 
their i diate s made use of the Roman 
sepulchres, adding, perhaps, to them another story, to 
bury the faithful apart from the pagans. For this 
reason two stories are visible. With some research 
Dr. Vassallo conjectures that a third or lower place 
of burial might be discovered. He then refers to 
Lord Albert Conyngham’s inquiries respecting circu- 
lar platforms, two or three feet from the ground, and 
about six feet in diameter, of which we are inclined 
to think a geologist would estimate the correct uses 
more truly than an antiquary. The catacombs “Ta 
Y Abatia,” Dr. Vassallo observed, were exclusively 
Christian, and he described the fresco painting which 
they contain, He stated that Father Marchi, the 
distinguished Roman antiquary, ascribed this paint- 
ing to the seventh century; he also referred to fresco 
paintings of the same period, in the crypt of St. 
Agatha, executed upon the rock, and in a good state 
of preservation, “notwithstanding the dampness of 
the place and the total neglect of such precious monu- 
ments.” The catacombs of St. Cataldo, which are 
likewise Roman, Dr. Vassallo stated were of trifling 
extent, and perhaps belonged to some numerous 
family (gens) which was desirous of being interred 
separately. Of such cemeteries there was a great 
abundance both in Malta and Gozo. In conclusion, 
the writer of this paper expressed his regret to Lord 
Albert Conyngham that an Archeological Society did 
not exist in Malta, “in which many members might 
labour with one sole view, and publish their observa- 
tions. Without something of this nature, many very 
precious things will remain in oblivion, and under 
the dust with which centuries have covered them.” 
Mr. Crofton Croker exhibited drawings of a clay 
mark and small stone figure, found in a cave on the 
Caicos Islands, a small group of the Bahamas; com- 
municated to him by Captain Barnett, R.N. Mr. 
Croker stated that the first specimen is similar to 
those which, judging from the discoveries made in 
Carribean graves, may have been the ornamented 
part of a pitcher or drinking vessel. The latter, from 
a hole bored from ear to ear, appears to have been 
worn as an amulet. Its height does not exceed two 
inches. Mr. Wire’s paper on the recent discoveries 
at Colchester, of Roman remains, was read. It is 
a very valuable local record, and was listened to 
with much attention, but as it requires, to be un- 
derstood correctly, reference to the plan which ac- 
companied it, and will, we suppose, be printed in 
the proceedings of the Association, we refrain 
from entering into the details. A very ancient 
Chinese gong or Tartar mirror, with reference to 
the proceedings of the previous meeting, was ex- 
hibited by Mr. Jerdan. Mr. Keet exhibited a bronze 
spear head, which had been fished up in the 
Thames by Mr. Henry Newman, in 1844, about one 
hundred yards from Datchet Bridge, and read a short 
communication on the subject. Some observations 
which followed, elicited that the length of this very 
remarkable specimen was no less than twenty-two 
inches, (seventeen inches being the length of the 
blade, and five inches of the socket; the blade was 
what archeologists term “eyed.”) A gold torque, 
stated to have been found in the north of France, 
and what was conjectured to be a gold 1 in- 





information, or of correcting any supposed error into 
which the Vice-president’s zeal for the diffusion of 
archeological knowledge might have led him. Mr. 
Crofton Croker then exhibited Queen Elizabeth’s 
drinking goblet. It was of silver gilt, holding half a 
pint, and was in shape a cup or drinking vessel, upon 
three feet, with a cover; the outside was covered 
with nearly five hundred small cut amethysts, between 
the interstices of which the space was filled up by 
turquoises. He stated that the British Archeological 
Association were indebted to Messrs. Widdowson and 
Veale, of the Strand, for this interesting exhibition. 
The Rev. E. G. Walford’s paper was then read, on 
Roman remains dug up at the Black Grounds near 
Chipping Warden. 





BRITISH MUSEUM. 

To a question from Mr. Ewart to Sir George Grey 
in the House of Commons, it was stated that there 
was no objection to lay a part of the evidence taken 
by the Commissioners to inquire into the constitu- 
tion and management of the British Museum before 
Parliament, but that there were other parts of it 
which it would not be expedient to produce. Sir R. 
Inglis then interposed, and asked Sir G. Grey if it 
would be consistent with his duty to lay on the table 
any moiety of the case that had been heard, when he 
(Sir G. Grey) knew that the Trustees of the Museum 
(of whom Sir Robert is one) had not received any 
communication from the Commissioners till they had 
been sitting at least nine months: and so Sir George 
said he would take the whole business, as the Scotch 
lawyers have it, to avizandum. Our opinion of the 
Commission is well known: that it will end in a 
farce we thoroughly believe; but this little legislatorial 
interlude is almost too good for what we anticipated. 
An inquiry has been determined into a public institu- 
tion supported by public money, which institution 
has been notoriously maladministered, and in some 
important concerns mismanaged, and made subser- 
vient to personal interests and private cabals. We 
know parties who could tell the Commissioners more 
than they will learn, or wish to learn, if they sit for 
ten years; but what (as we remarked when it was 
appointed) would signify such revelations when “ it 
would not be expedient to produce them?” And who 
says it wouldnot? The Home Secretary is simply 
the mouth-piece of his informants, and of himself 
has not the slightest information on the subject. He 
has plenty of other matters to attend to. Well, 
then, have the Commissioners lent themselves to im- 
proper inquiries? Have they searched into things 
unfit to be divulged, and inconsistent with their 
appointed duties? If so, they ought, high as they 
are, to be superseded. If they have not, a garbled 
publication of their proceedings is not worth two- 
pence; and upon this dilemma they may be left to 
hang—all the rest is leather and prunella. 





Durham.—The original floor of the ancient Refec- 
tory at Durham, composed of plain red and rough 
encaustic tiles, has been discovered, under some three 
feet of rubbish accumulated about a foot and a-half 
below the joists. —Sunderland Herald, 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 

ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday—Statistical, 8 p.m.—British Architects, 8 p.m.— 
Pipes 8 





strument found in the county of Sligo, were exhibited 
by the Secretary. The latter he considered to have 
been the identical one figured by Vallancey in his 
Collectanea, and mentioned by Sir William Betham. 
A gentleman, whose name we did not catch, observed 
that similar specimens were exceedingly common, 
and undertook to produce several from the collection 
(as we understood him) of Mr. Ginnis of Dublin, for 
the information of the Association. Mr. Crofton 
Croker thanked the gentleman, in the name of Sir 
William Betham, one of the Vice-presidents of the 
Association, who had paid some attention to the 
subject, and added that nothing could be more grati- 
fying to him than being the medium of communicating 





Cc p.m.—Medical, 8 p.m.—Pathological, 8 p.m.— 
Royal Academy, (Sir R. Westmacott’s second lecture on 
Sculpture,) 8 p.m. 

Tuesday—Linnzan, 8 p.m.— Horticultural, 2 p.m.—Civil 
Engineers, (adjourned discussion on the South Wales Coal- 
Field, and Mr. J. Richardson on the explosion at Eaglesbush 
Colliery, Neath,) 8 p.m. 

Wednesday—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—Geological, 84 p.m. 
—Royal College of Physicians, (Dr. Gull’ssecond Gulstonian 
lecture,) 4 p.m. 

Thursday—Royal, 83 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m.—Numismatic, 7 p.m.—Royal 

cademy, (Mr. Leslie’s second lecture on Painting,) 8 p.m. 

Friday—Royal Institution, (Rev: J. Barlow, Sec. R.1I., on 
Mr. Phillips’ Fire Annihilator,) 84 p.m.—Philological, 8 

-m.—Royal Céllege of Physicians, (Gull’s third Gulstonian 
ecture,) 4 p.m. 





‘ Saturday—Royal Botanic, 33 p.w,— Westminster Medical, 
p.m, 


FINE ARTS. 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

(On Wednesday Prince Albert{walked quietly through the 
gallery, and examined the exhibition, without the ceremony 
of attendance and interruption of etiquette ; and we notice 
this because, to our taste, it is by far the best way to show, 
love for the Arts, and a desire to patronize them. A courtly 
visit is well of its kind ; but is not so genial and encouraging, 
—Ed. L.G.) 

Five hundred and four paintings, and fourteen works 
of sculpture, fill the three rooms, and the ensemble 
is various and spirited enough. Of very high art, or 
aims at the loftiest objects within its range, there are 
not many examples; but there are a number of pro. 
ductions of a less ambitious order, which are very 
creditable to the British school. In passing them 
under review, we shall (as usual) look at them ac. 
cording to the standard of their character ; and if we 
are found to repeat the same terms very often, our 
readers are requested to ascribe it to a sameness of 
degree and merit, which an endeavour to describe in 
different words would tend to misrepresent. 

No. 1, “On the Gulf of Spezzia,” G. E. Hering, 
Is a landscape of much sweetness and beauty, and a 
fine subject. Out of the gallery we fancy it will be 
more admired, for where it now is, the refraction of 
lights from its showy gilt frame, (especially when the 
sun shines on it) distracts the whole seftness and re- 
pose of the scene. 88 and 98 are two nice little bits 
of Italian, by the same; and 9 and 185 English, but 
hardly so good. 

No. 2, “ A Girl of Britany ;” 18, “ Alice,” F. Stone, 
Like all Mr. Stone’s productions, very graceful and 
attractive. The first is our favourite, though the last 
is the most original in features. The costume is 
freely touched and effective in tone, but we are not 
sure that in works of this class we would not be better 
pleased with greater finish; and no ‘artist could, if he 
chose, please us more in this respect than Mr. Stone. 
Be that as it may, the most conclusive and welcome 
four approbationary letters, s, v, /, d, are stuck upon 
both pictures. 

No. 4, “ The Old Market at Rouen,” E. A. Goodall, 
Excellently treated. The picturesque architectural 
forms, which frame the crowded market, within an 
arch, have a capital effect ; whilst the scattered groups 
on either side, and in the foreground, give great va 
riety and animation to the whole. In point of colour; 
also, there is a sober richness, of equal truth to the 
scene and pleasure to the eye of the spectator. 87, 
“ An interior of a Farm-house,” is a small picture of 
similar qualities in tone and touch. 

No. 5, “ Mapledurham,” and 392, “ Pangbourne 
on the Thames,” are two very natural and well-painted 
home landscapes,.by G. Stanfield, whom we have 
more than once before had the gratification to a: 
knowledge as a follower (not unworthy) in the steps 
of his eminent father. 

No. 17,“ The Successful Deer Stalkers,” R. Ansdel, 
This picture (there are two others for future remark) 
satisfies and disappoints us. There are parts to coll: 
pare with the execution of the best of its class, a 
cient or modern, and there are parts to detract from 
the general design. Here the horse, the dog in the 
foreground, and the side face of the Highland stalker, 
are all we could wish, except perhaps the forelegs of 
the horse, which, grouping (if we may say s0) with 
the thin dangling limbs of the deer slung across i 
back, have a disagreeable and wiry appearance. The 
deer itself is a confused mass; the head excellent, 
and the fore-shoulder looking emaciated. Such i 
the case, also, with the angular hind-leg of the second 
dog, and the girl serving the dram is of a style af 
beauty out of keeping with the subject. At first 
glance, you do not make out that she is a full-length: 
it seems a handsome bust and head, and that is 4 
Still it is a striking performance, and deserves i 
distinguished place in the North Room. 

No. 20, “ A Welsh Hill,” T. Creswick, A-RA. 
To us a charming transcript of nature. The single 
figure and the single gleam of light are evidence © 
true feeling for pictorial effect, and at the same tim 
quite simple ; whilst the different shades of the spread: 
ing hills are realities on canvas. 144, “ An Eng 
Landscape,” of larger dimensions, presents only & 
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other form of natural beauty; and 299, “ The Step- 
ping Stones, is a happy mingling of picturesqueness, 
reminding us in some respects of the popular “ Cross- 
ing the Brook.” 

No. 22, “ View of Scarborough,” J. Danby, is 
almost too close to the floor for inspection, but it is 
a curious effect, with the solid dark shade in the 
centre; and 46, by the same, “ A Frigate in Chase of 
a Pirate,” is another clever piece. 

Nos, 23, 122, 175, J. Holland. The first a crisp 
and charming little bit of ancient and quaint palatial 
architecture ; and the last a fit companion for it, from 
Knole. But 122, is one of the most admirable pieces 
in the gallery, “ The Rialto, Venice.” The bridge is 
superb, as it expands across the view, and the waters, 
and boats, and groups below are disposed in a style of 
most picturesque efficacy. The whiteness of the 
stone, and the ornamental character of the sculptures, 
&c., subside gradually and finely into the reflection 
of the shadowed bunt lucid stream, and the human 
beings in action contrasting with the immovable 
figures carved in the niches above. 

No. 32, “ Rose Bradwardine,’ W. P. Salter. A 
pale rose. 

No. 33, * Paris, 1848,” F. Goodall; and 99, * Pet 
Rabbit,” by the same. The former is a nice repre- 
sentation of character, in a rich manner as regards 
light and colouring ; and the latter another specimen 
of the genre class, also small, but just such produc- 
tions as lovers of art are apt to choose to decorate the 
snug English parlour. 

No. 35, “ Bacchante and Young Bacchanals,” W. 
Salter, M.A.F. A similarity of names is frequently 
unfortunate for artists. Here we have already two 
Goodalls, and no harm done; but our second Salter 
would have great cause of complaint if confounded 
with any other artist ; and has, indeed, in our opinion, 
just cause of complaint for having this picture hung 
upon the ground. As an example of flesh-colour, we 
have seen nothing superior to it in the school of 
England. The natural tint of the skin and the 
delicate melting of the shades, are of Venetian purity. 
The figure is also finely disposed, and the draping 
accessories admirably painted up to set off, as it were, 
the sweetness of Nature in its nude yet modest sim- 
plicity. The infant bacchanals are also lively and 
interesting studies. 

Nos. 36, 196, “‘ Buckshooting” and “ Wood Scene,” 
J. Stark, both good specimens of the artist, who 
stands so well among the delineators of native scenery. 
The first is altogether happily treated, and affords 
much variety of park features to please the eye. 

No. 37, A Scene in Epping Forest,” W. Linton, is 
alarge, truthful, and splendid landscape; and 417, 
“The Watering-place,” another proof that the artist 
is as powerful with his pencil at home as he has 

hitherto shown himself to be (more frequently) with 
foreign subjects. 

No. 42, “ Nonchalance,” W. Inskipp, and one of the 
master (or rather mistress) pieces in his own style. 
There is a head, for expression. Nonchalance, in- 
deed! She does not care a doit for anything or any 
body, and that very head of her own, tells the same 
thing. 200, “ Laundry Girls,” is another Inskippian 
md unmistakeable performance. The artist moves 
inhis own sphere; and it is dangerous to attempt 
to imitate him. 

No. 43, “ The Biron Conspiracy,” G. Lance, is an 
ble production of the Maclise character: the costume, 
amour, &c., skilfully and effectively rendered: the 
Due and his sister perhaps a little too theatrical. 
But in 101, “ Summer,” Mr. Lance has almost sur- 
Passed himself. An ozier basket with the richest 
uts of summer, and a peacock’s feather to boot, it 
's, we think, impossible to surpass. The blending of 
the colours is exquisitely harmonious ; and 205 dis- 

the same mastery, with a series of lighter tints, 
md how diligently the artist must bave studied the 
Minutest traces of this great quality in painting. 

2, a couple of mallards, “ A Quiet Couple,” is also 

Yry honourable to his pencil; and 230, ‘ Winter,” 

M discredit to it. 

%8, 34,45, Small bits of genre, by E. J. Cobbett, 

the last in particular too well done to be passed 





by unnoticed by any one who wishes to encourage 
the arts. 

No. 47. We step to productions which pertain to 
the highest class of English landscape painting. 
* English Meadows,” by F. R. Lee, R.A.; and 
“ Cattle,” by T. S. Cooper, A.R.A. 199, “ Summer 
Breezes,” by the same, and we may with perfect pro- 
priety speak of both subjects together, for they 
possess a strong resemblance and similarity of treat- 
ment, The cattle in either, dispersed or grouped, on 
land or in or near water, were never excelled by 
painter’s brush; and so we will say nothing about 
Wouvermans, or Cuyps, or Paul Potters. We have 
Sidney Cooper, and cows of our own. Mr. Lee, too, 
has to our judgment performed his part in these con- 
joint compositions in a delightful manner. The trees 
are English wood, and the very smoothness of the 
shaven ground, sleeping in sunshine, is the truth of 
nature, In that light, inequalities cease to be: it 
bathes the meadows into lawns, and the copses into 
shapely forms. Those who find fault with these 
things are not observers of the various but certain 
aspects caused by atmosphere; and atmosphere is 
very finely handled and applied in these very fine 
pictures. 276 is a delightful “ Mountain Stream,” 
by Mr. Lee alone. 

No. 51, “ Jenny’s Lament,” F. Newenham, is not 
a very pertinently chosen subject; but it is a clever 
and “noticeable” picture. The head and arms are 
well painted, and the figure well posed and costumed. 
We do not rightly know what the expression ought 
to be—that is the dilemma of the subject ;—but 
Jenny’s melancholy may be sufficient, though more 
of discontent would have been truer to Burns’ verse. 
291, “Newton when a Boy,” by the same, also ex- 
hibits rising abilities. 

No. 52, “A Mountain Chieftain’s Funeral,” Francis 
Danby, A.R.A., (here is a second Danby, and there are 
four exhibitors of that name.) Poetical and im- 
pressive: almost too dark, for in picture too much 
cannot safely be left to the imagination. Yet the 
scene is extremely striking. The gloom which 
involves the funeral rites and dim crowds of clans- 
men, has a subdued light shed upon it from blazing 
torches, which light is managed with the utmost 
skill, and we only wish it had a little more of the 
force of a Schalken or Wright of Derby. It does 
not show us enough, though, as you look at it, the 
reflection seems to get clearer, as it does in a dark 
place after you have been some minutes habituated 
toit. Aslight glint above, and another below, are 
happy touches, 

No. 58, “ The Flight into Egypt ;” 313, ‘“‘ Summer’s 
Evening.” J. Linnell. The last, a pleasing view; 
the first, of a superior order, which might be thought 
a demonstration of Euclid’s Pons Asinorum. Joseph 
is leading the unwilling beast towards a narrow 
bridge, and the action seems almost too diverting for 
a sacred subject. The Virgin and Child are seated 
on its back; and whether for their sake or its own, 
it shows much reluctance to walk the plank. Yet is it 
a well-executed piece, and the landscape well treated, 
though we do not feel assured of its Eastern fidelity. 

No. 61, “ The Highland Lass,” a passing thought, 
Alexander Blaikley. High up, but evidently a 
characteristic bit. It is a barefooted lass stepping over 
the rough stepping-stones of a mountain burn. 

No. 64, “ Maternal Affection,’ R. R. Faulkner. A 
very agreeable and well-executed group. The mother 
is unexceptionable ; and the child has only too much 
definition of feature and expression for infancy. 

No. 66, “ Prayers before the Mid-day Alms,” A. C. 
Hayter, jan. A very marked and distinguished 
advance of the young artist. For composition, cha- 
racter, and mechanical execution, we do not think 
it need stand in fear of being placed by the side of any 
production of the same kind, which has been brought 
forward within the last dozen of years. The jolly 
monks, their jolly fare, the individual at confession 
before the flesh-pots of Egypt, and the confessor far 
more intent on them than on him; the suppliant 
applicants praying a little way off; and all the cireum- 
stances and accessories, are altogether most laudably 
done. 





No. 69, “A Fresh Day;” and 487, “On the 
Thames,” R. Sidney Percy, deserve our commenda- 
tion in passing through the smaller contributions 
which are placed where we can see and examine 
them, The many we are obliged to omit in silence, 
must attribute the neglect to their being hung where 
no critic’s view can reach them, 

(To be continued.) 





Institute of Fine Arts.—On Sattrday, the 3rd, this 
agreeable and serviceable Association had its first 
conversazione for the season, in their rooms in Great 
Marlborough-street, which was fully attended by a 
number of artists of celebrity. We need only men- 
tion names, (which will be found honourably recorded 
in another portion of this page,) Creswick and Good- 
all, and others to whom we have often paid similar 
respect, viz., Sir W. Ross, Knight, Foley, Elmore, 
Illidge, Dodgson, Duncan, &c., as contributors to the 
collection which adorned the walls, and lay on the 
tables, together with some beautiful specimens of 
wood carving. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

FRANCE. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Thursday, Feb. 15th., 1849. 
I HAVE to report another dul] week in the literary 
world—nothing of any general interest done—nothing 
of very much importance doing. But still, on the 
whole, things are not in such an utterly deplorable 
condition as during the past year, and the horizon is 
decidedly brightening. If we can only get the 
general elections over without barricades and blood- 
shed, we may expect a complete return of confidence, 
even though the Republican form of government 
should remain in existence. With confidence would 
come commercial prosperity and literary enterprise. 
Many people, it is true, insist that it is utterly im- 
possible for literature to flourish under a Republic ; 
but not only is history dead against them, but there 
is really no reason why it should not, provided the 
government be strong, and the people have faith in it. 

The eighth volume of the History of the Consulate 
and the Empire, by M. Thiers, is advertised to appear 
on the 20th. It is, it seems, almost exclusively 
occupied with a detail of the circumstances which 
caused, preceded, accompanied, and followed the in- 
vasion of Spain by Napoleon, The distinguished 
author has availed himself of the facilities afforded 
by his political position to communicate the contents 
of a mass of state papers and private correspondence, 
which throw newand valuable light on his subject. This 
volume will, I imagine, have greater interest for the 
English than for any other people—even the French 
and Spaniards themselves—inasmuch as it was the 
events of which it treats that led to the downfal of 
Napoleon, and made England master of Europe. 

Illustrated works continue to be all the rage here, 
Even grave history itself is constrained to seek the 
assistance of the artist and the engraver—for example, 
we have an illustrated edition of the Consulate and 
Empire, by Thiers, following close on the illustrated 
History of the Girondins, by Lamartine. As regards 
works of lesser note, few, indeed, are they which dare 
to appear without illustrations. Illustrations, in fact, 
have become almost as essential to the public as 
good printing and paper. 

The Californian Gold mania is creating a literature 
peculiarly its own—one which treats principally or 
exclusively of gold, gold dust, gold hunting, and gold 
hunters. In this the French shoot far a-head of 
vous autres English; for whilst you, in your hum- 
drum matter-of-fact way, content yourselves with 
reports from governors, colonels, and other officials, 
with accounts of the adventures of the gold seekers 
and gold finders—with guides to California, and so 
on—they, in addition to all that, concoct gold-dust 


feuilletons of the most thrilling interest, and prepare 


gold-dust dramas of tremendous effect. Indeed, the 
dust bids fair shortly to supersede the adultery and 
incest with which romances and plays have been so 
long flavoured; and heroes and heroines from the 
“ diggins” to become substitutes for our old friends 
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of the hulks, the galleys, and the prison of St. 
Lazare. 

M. de Lamartine is collecting subscriptions for a 
new edition of his works. He leaves the subscribers 
at liberty to take any number of volumes they please, 
promises to print their names in the collection, and 
fixes the price of each volume at 6fr. He says that 
he broaches this scheme to promote the interest of 
others; but the real and unmistakeable meaning of it 
is, that he is in such grievous want of money as to 
be obliged to make an indirect appeal to the gene- 
rosity of the public. It is a sad thing to see a man 
who stands so high, and has done so much, reduced 
so low; but still, it is honourable to him to be poor, 
after having had, as a member of the government, 
thousands pass through his hands, or at his command. 
Perhaps his friends and admirers are to be blamed 
for not coming forward to assist him in his strait, by 
getting up (as the friends of Chateaubriand did when 
he was in similar circumstances) a sort of joint-stock 
company, to purchase the copyrights of his published 
and unpublished works at such a price as would have 
relieved him from difficulty. With all his faults, and 
they are many and great, Lamartine is still a man of 
genius, and it should have been both a duty and 
pleasure to those who enjoy his favour, and are blessed 
with abundance, to have saved him from the neces- 
sity of taking a step which must have been peculiarly 
galling to his sensitive pride. 

Scribe has had a little vaudeville presented at the 
Gymnuase, in which he has again displayed his in- 
imitable tact in making a common-place subject 
deeply interesting, and common-place personages talk 
always with smartness and often with wit. Bouffé’s 
new creation is that of a Norman peasant, in a piece 
called the Berger de Scuvigny, and his success, as 
usual, is great. I observe that several of the theatri- 
cal critics complain that the fashion of writing pieces 
for him alone—making his part everything and all 
the others nothing—has become tiresome to the 
spectators, unjust to the other actors, and injurious 
to literature. But this is silly exaggeration. The 
only thing that can reasonably be complained of is, 
that Bouffe’s selfishness in insisting on being the 
Alpha and Omega of every play in which he appears, 
is not altogether fair to his camarades. 

At the Frangais a little comedy, neither very good 
nor very bad, called LZ’ Amitié des Femmes, has been 
brought out, with neither very brilliant nor very in- 
different success, The author is a M. Mazéres, who 
obtained some celebrity many years ago by dramatic 
writing. He then abandoned the pen to become a 
prefect, and would probably have ended his days in 
his prefecture, if the Republican gentry of February 
had not kicked him out, with many better and many 
worse men. The management of the Frangais, it 
appears, has acted with gross partiality towards him, 
having agreed not only to act his new pieces in pre- 
ference to those of others, and to pay him extrava- 
gantly, but also to go through his répertoire. 

Sad accounts of the state of the drama in the pro- 
vinces have been lately received. Even in many of 
the large towns the theatres are either closed, or are 
only kept open by votes of money from the munici- 
palities ; in others no manager will take them on the 
old conditions ; and in others no one will have them 
at any price, so that the municipalities must either 
assume the management of them themselves, or allow 
them to be shut up. The provincial performers, a 
very numerous body of both sexes, are, as a natural 
consequence of this state of things, in most deplorable 
distress. Hundreds of them are out of employ— 
hundreds employed cannot get paid at all, or have to 
bless their stars for half or quarter salaries. Appeal 
on appeal is made to the government to “do some- 
thing :” but not only has the government no money, 
but if it had, it could not pretend to afford more than 
temporary relief. 

Nothing of very striking importance in the way of 
music has come under my notice. At the Italian 
theatre Alboni has appeared in Semiramide, and has 
added fresh laurels to her already glorious crown. 
This theatre, by the way, is, I regret to state, not 
doing such good business as could be desired. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE WHITTINGTON CLUB. 
Tue Whittington Club has got into some note this 
week, in consequence of a flaming paragraph anent 
an “ Entertainment to Louis Blanc and M. Caus- 
sidiére,” at their rooms in the Strand, where “ the 
company present embraced the names (odd enough 
suggestive and esthetic phraseology !)—embraced the 
names of all the well-known Republicans, Com- 
munists, and Socialists, both of the metropolis and of 
the provinces.”* Finding that this puff was likely to 
be injurious to the club, the secretary has written a 
letter to the newspapers repudiating the affair, and 
describing the “entertainment” as a mere private 
dinner-party given by an individual member, the 
secrets of which ought never to have been promulgated ; 
and that it was a gross piece of tom-foolery to let 
this Whittington cat out of the bag. For,— 
As she flew, Puss fetched a mew, 
As if to say—poor me! 
To think that I, a land-bred cat, 
Should thus be press’d to sea !¢ 

The whole thing is ridiculous enough—a revolu- 
tion in the Isle of Man—but the best we have heard 
of it was the opinion of a popular writer, and of 
course good linguist, belonging to the Club, who on 
being told that there had been Caussidiére and Louis 
Blanc at a dinner, remarked, “I’m glad I was not 
there ; for I hate French dishes!” He mistook the 
one guest for a Blanc-mange, and the other for 
another dish of Cuisine a la Soyer! ! 





THE ARABS IN ASSYRIA, 


[The following interesting episode occurs in Mr. Layard’s 
important archzological work on Nineveh, and forms a pic- 
turesque contrast between the life of the present time, and 
what he has discovered to elucidate that of the ancient 
people of the country.] 

I must endeavour to convey to the reader some 
idea of the domestic establishment of a great Arab 
Sheikh. Sofuk, at the time of our visit, was the 
husband of three wives, who were considered to have 
special claims to his affection, and his constant pro- 
tection; for it was one of Sofuk’s weaknesses, aris- 
ing either from a desire to impress the Arabs with a 
notion of his greatness and power, or from a partiality 
to the first stage of married life, to take a new partner 
nearly every month; and at the end of that period to 
divorce her, and marry her to one of his attendants. 
The happy man thus lived in a continual honeymoon. 
Of the three ladies now forming his harem, the chief 
was Amsha, a lady celebrated in the song of every 
Arab of the desert, for her beauty and noble blood. 
She was daughter of Hassan, Sheikh of the Tai, a 
tribe tracing its origin from the remotest antiquity, 
and one of whose chiefs, Hatem, her ancestor, is a 
hero of Eastern romance. Sofuk had carried her 
away by force from her father; but had always treated 
her with great respect. From her rank and beauty 
she had earned the title of ‘Queen of the Desert.’ 
Her form, traceable through the thin shirt which she 
wore like other Arab women, was well proportioned 
and graceful. She was tall in stature, and fair in 
complexion. Her features were regular, and her eyes 
dark and brilliant. She had undoubtedly claims to 
more than ordinary beauty; to the Arabs she was 
perfection, for all the resources of their art had been 
exhausted to complete what nature had begun. Her 
lips were dyed deep blue, her eyelids were continued 
in indigo until they united over the nose, her cheeks 
and forehead were spotted with beauty-marks, her 
eyelashes darkened by kohl ; and on her legs and 
bosom could be seen the tattooed ends of flowers and 
fanciful ornaments, which were carried in festoons 





* “ After laudatory addresses,” it was stated, “in which 
the speakers iated their peculiar views, and expressed 
their anticipations of seeing, and assisting to bring to pass, 
a state of ‘greater freedom’ in mind and morals—a revolu- 
tion in society which would ever be associated with the 
names of their distinguished guests, M. Louis Blane and 
M. Caussidiére responded. The y separated, mutually 
pleased with each other.” No wonder. 

+ From Lays of Ancient Babyland, (Pickering,) dedicated 
to the Babies of England without permission, and having 
quaintish rhymes, which embody Whittington, Red Riding 
Hood, Jack the Giant Killer, Cock Robin, and other immortal 
nursery stories. 











and network over her whole body. Hanging from 
each ear, and reaching to her waist, was an enormous 
earring of gold, terminating in a tablet of the same 
material, carved and ornamented with four tur. 
quoises. Her nose was also adorned with a pro- 
digious gold ring, set with jewels, of such ample 
dimensions that it covered the mouth, and was to be 
removed when the lady ate. Ponderous rows of 
strung beads, Assyrian cylinders, fragments of coral, 
agates, and parti-coloured stones, hung from her 
neck ; loose silver rings encircled her wrists and 
ankles, making a loud jingling as she walked. Over 
her blue shirt was thrown, when she issued from her 
tent, a coarse striped cloak, and a common Dlack 
handkerchief was tied round her head. 

Her ménage combined, if the old song be true, the 
domestic and the queenly, and was carried on with a 
nice appreciation of economy. ‘The immense sheet 
of black goat hair canvass, which formed the tent, 
was supported by twelve or fourteen stout poles, and 
was completely open on one side. Being entirely set 
apart for the women, it had no partitions, as in the 
tent of the common Arab, who is obliged to reserve 
a corner for the reception of his guests. Between 
the centre poles were placed, upright and close to one 
another, large camel or goat-hair sacks, filled with 
rice, corn, barley, coffee, and other household stuff; 
their mouths being, of course, upwards. Upon them 
were spread carpets aud cushions, on which Amsha 
reclined. Around her, squatted on the ground, were 
some fifty handmaidens, tending the wide cauldron, 
baking bread on the iron plate heated over the ashes, 
or shaking between them the skin suspended between 
three stakes, and filled with milk, to be thus churned 
into butter. It is the privilege of the head wife to 
prepare in her tent the dinners of the Sheikh’s guests. 
The fires, lighted on all sides, sent forth a cloud 
of smoke, which hung heavily under the folds of the 
tent, and would have long before dimmed any eyes 
less bright than those of Amsha. As supplies were 
asked for by the women, she lifted the corner of her 
carpet, untied the mouths of the sacks, and distri- 
buted their contents. Everything passed through her 
hands. ‘To show her authority and rank she poured 
continually upon her attendants a torrent of abuse, 
and honoured them with epithets of which I may be 
excused attempting to give a translation ; her vocabu- 
lary equalling, if not exceeding, in richness that of 
the highly educated lady of the city.* The combina- 
tion of the domestic and authoritative was thus com- 
plete. Her children, three naked little urchins, black 
with sun and mud, and adorned with a long tail 
hanging from the crown of their heads, rolled in the 
ashes or on the grass. 

Amsha, as I have observed, shared the affections, 
though not the tent of Sofuk—for each establishment 
had a tent of its own—with two other ladies; Atouia, 
an Arab, not much inferior to her rival in personal 
appearance ; and Ferrah, eriginally a Yezidi slave, 
who had no pretensions to beauty. Amsha, however, 
always maintained her sway, and the others could 
not sit, without her leave, in her presence. To her 
alone were confided the keys of the larder—supposivg 
Sofuk to have had either keys or larder—and there 
was no appeal from her authority on all subjects of 
domestic economy. 

Mrs. Rassam informed me that she was received 
with great ceremony by the ladies. To show the 
rank and luxurious habits of her husband, Amsbs 
offered her guest a glass of ‘ cau sucrée,’ which Mrs. 
Rassam, who is over-nice, assured me she could not 
drink, as it was mixed by a particularly dirty negro 
in the absence of a spoon, with his fingers, which he 
sucked continually during the process. ‘ 

When the tribe is changing its pastures, the ladies 
of the Sheikbs are placed on the backs of dromedaries 
in the centre of the most extraordinary contrivance 
that man’s ingenuity, and a love of the picturesque 
could have invented. A light framework, varyl0g 

ei 





* It may not perhaps be known that the fair inmate of 
the harem, whom we picture to ourselves conversing wit 
her lover in language too delicate and refined to be exp’ hich 
by anything else but flowers, uses ordinarily words W 
would shock the ears of even the most depraved amongst us. 
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from sixteen to twenty feet in length, stretches across 
the hump of the camel. It is brought to a point at 
each end, and the outer rods are joined by distended 
parchment; two pouches of gigantic pelicans seem 
to spring from the sides of the animal. In the centre, 
and over the hump, rises a small pavilion, under which 
is seated the lady. The whole machine, as well as 
the neck and body of the camel, is ornamented with 
tassels and fringes of worsted of every hue, and with 
strings of glass beads and shells. It sways from side 
to side as the beast labours under the unwieldy 
burthen; looking, as it appears above the horizon, 
like some stupendous butterfly skimming slowly over 
the plain. 

In the evening Amsha and Ferrah returned Mrs. 
Rassam’s visit ; Sofuk having, however, first obtained 
a distinct promise that they were not to be received in 
atent where gentlemen were to be admitted. They 
were very inquisitive, and their indiscreet curiosity 
could with difficulty be satisfied. 

I may mention that Sofuk was the owner of a 
mare of matchless beauty, called, as if the property of 
the tribe, the Shammeriyah. Her dam, who died about 
ten years ago, was the celebrated Kubleh, whose 
renown extended from the sources of the Khabour to 
the end of the Arabian promontory, and the day of 
whose death is the epoch from which the Arabs of 
Mesopotamia now date the events concerning their 
tribe Mohammed Emin, Sheikh of the Jebour, 
assured me that he had seen Sofuk ride down the 
wild ass of the Sinjar on her back, and the most 
marvellous stories are current in the desert as to her 
fleetness and powers of endurance. Sofuk esteemed 
her and her daughter above all the riches of the tribe; 
for her he would have forfeited all his wealth, and 
even Amsha herself. Owing to the visit of the 
irregular troops, the best horses of the Sheikh and 
his followers were concealed in a secluded ravine at 
some distance from the tents. 








ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 





HASTY PUDDING. | 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Headington, Oxford, Feb. 13th, 1849. 
My Dear Sir,—In an extract from Bartlett’s Dic- 
tionary of Americanisms in the last Literary 
Gazette, I perceive, under the head “ Hasty Pud- 
ding,” that it is stated that,in England that “chiefest 
dish” is made of flour and milk. Now, in Derby- 
shire and the adjoining counties, where it is a very 
common food amongst the labourers and others, it is 
made by sprinkling oatmeal into a pan of boiling 
water, which is continually stirred until it becomes a 
thick paste; it is then eaten, as the American, with 
milk, sugar, or treacle. 

There is another kind, which is called “ Lumpy 
Jumms,” it is likewise made of oatmeal, but when 
boiled is in lumps of about the size of a nut, which 
when eaten are found to be dry meal in the inside; 
this is a favourite dish.* 

Hasty pudding is frequently made of flour, but 
oatmeal is much the most general. 

As we all know that good arises from a comparison 
of the customs, traditions, and manners of different 
countries and districts, we may also hope that some 
degree of interest may arise from a comparison of 
the primitive modes of cookery of our own and other 
nations.—I am, &c., L. L. J. 


Wonderful Coincidence !—(We cannot resist the 
following correspondence.) ‘ Sir,—I am sorry to 
seein your Gazette that you doubt the tradition of 
King Alfred in the Neatherd’s cottage; because it 
has always struck me as establishing a remarkable 
Coincidence in the lives of the Saxon hero and the 
Scottish hero, Robert Bruce ; the great exploit of the 
latter being at Bannockburn, and this feat of the 
former at Burn-bannock.—Yours, SawneEy.” 

* The famous old Scotch dish of Brose was of this kind, 

composed of oatmeal toasted before a good fire, and 
mixed with the roo (or broth) made of ox-cheek, in the 
Ptabove. The drying of the meal caused it to form into 





sYoury lumps,—ED, 





BIOGRAPHY. 

In the obituary of the week, we have to men- 
tion the death of a distinguished Hebrew scholar, 
Mr. Michael Josephs, of South-street, Finsbury- 
square. He had attained the patriarchal age of 
nearly eighty-six years, and during his long life had 
been remarkable for the zealous exercise of one of 
the most conspicuous of Jewish virtues, evinced in 
unceasing labours in the cause of charity, and the 
best of all charities—Education. 

Dr. David Burnes, the much-esteemed brother of 
Sir Alexander Burnes, who was murdered in Aff- 
ghanistan, died on the 2nd inst., at Montrose, in his 
forty-third year. Dr. Burnes formerly practised in 
London, and, besides writing several interesting 
papers on medical cases, took a zealous and pro- 
minent part in collecting together the literary re- 
mains of his more eminent brother, and giving them 
to the public. The entire prostration of health in 
body and mind enforced his retirement to his native 
place some years ago, and since then he has gradually 
declined into the grave, hardly to be lamented in so 
melancholy a case. 

M. Habeneck, the leader of the Conservatoire of 
Paris, and much esteemed by his musical brethren, 
died last week, and was interred with respectful and 
appropriate ceremonies, on Monday. Cherubini’s 
affecting Mass was performed, and MM. Auber, 
Adolphe-Adam, Meyerbeer, and Zimmermann bore 
the pall of their departed friend. 








THE DRAMA. 
Covent Garden—The Royal Italian Opera.—The 


directors have sent us their programme for the en-: 


suing season, which commences on the 10th of next 
month. ‘The chief feature is the announcement of 
four operas—the Masanicllo of Auber, Roberto il 
Diavolo of Meyerbeer, Zi Matrimonio Segreto of 
Cimarosa, and Le Prophéte, also of Meyerbeer—the 
first three representations of which last the composer 
is himself to conduct. Grisi, Pauline Viardot, Mario, 
Massol, and Marini are to support the principal 
characters, Alboni does not return; and either 
Mme. Dorus Gras or Miss Catherine Hayes is ex- 
pected to supply her place. There are several first 
appearances to add to the acknowledged strength and 
excellence of the company. The orchestra is a 
magnificent list—Costa is to lead; and it is under 

stood that, instead of ballets, there will be only short 
and incidental divertissements. The opening piece is 
to be Masaniello, and Mario the hero. 

Drury Lane.—The season of the Cirque is draw- 
ing towards a close: another three weeks and Old 
Drury will again be tenantless. In the meantime 
the troupe are active in all sorts of equine, feminine, 
and masculine evolutions, amongst the most asto- 
nishing of which is la lutte des voltigeurs. 'Twenty- 
five shuttlecocks from fifty battledores knocked about 
with all possible rapidity could only afford a faint 
semblance of the reality of this surprising vaulting, 
which must be seen to be appreciated; and as the 
other entertainments are also clever in their different 
ways, we would recommend all to pay a visit to the 
Cirque before it is broken up, and we assure them 
that they will find abundant amusement in the 
trained horses, the daring riders, and the grotesque 
clowns. 

Haymarket.—The various dramas performed before 
her Majesty and the Court at Windsor Castle con- 
tinue, in their turns, to draw full and apparently de- 
lighted audiences to the “little theatre,” and while 
this is the case, novelty is not to be expected. There 
were plays enough in the Windsor performances to 
afford plenty of variety, and the burlesque of Cama- 
ralzaman‘also holds its way. This week the Wife's 
Secret has been revived, and with such success that it 
is sure to be repeated again and again; in fact, Mr. 
Lovell's fine play gains in attraction as the actors 
improve in the delineation of their various characters, 
and it would not be a very hazardous prophecy to 
say, that the Wife's Secret, as now represented, 
would long hold possession of the stage. 


cleverest that has been produced for many years) is 
still a great attraction; so great, indeed, that the 
operas of Leoline, Marie, and Robin Goodfellow 
have only to be alternated to give variety to the 
entertainments. In Leoline, the part of Frantz, 
originally sustained by Mr. Weiss, has been taken by 
Herr Mengis, a débutant on the English stage, and 
possessing a fine voice of considerable compass, over 
which he appears to have thorough command. Its 
quality is between a low tenor and baritone, and its 
effect very agreeable. 

Lyceum.—So great has been the success of Mr. 
Plancheé’s burlesque, that the Tail of the Peacock has 
had to be replumed ; and, in the splendour of its new 
dresses and redecorations, it was witnessed by the 
Queen on Wednesday. The royal party seemed 
much delighted with the whole entertainments. 

St. James's—Opera Comique-—The French are 
expert hands at casting some well-used material from 
the theatrical stock in trade into a touching and 
attractive situation ;—with their facile wit, this is, 
perhaps, the greatest charm of their Drama. Lanetta, 
ou Jouer avec le Feu, the joint production of MM. 
Auber and St. Georges, and brought out last Monday 
at this theatre, exemplifies their expertness in a 
pretty and simple tale; wherein the royal inamorata 
of an Italian courtier enjoins him to feign love for an 
unpretending young villager, in order to screen their 
secret understanding. He obeys, and is himself 
enslaved by the charms he would have sported with. 
We believe the music of this opera has never been 
heard in this country—perhaps owing to the absence 
of any very striking melodies. We run after a 
melody as we run after a “Star,” and we have no 
love, nor indeed attention, for the minute beauties of 
a well-finished work of more modest pretensions. 
And yet so even-flowing, so light, and so tender is 
the music of this charming opera, that Lanetta, if it 
rank not amongst the best of Auber’s, will highly 
please, and certainly never weary, the English listener. 
Mlle. Charton had the principal part, with a great 
deal todo. We would quote two duets, in the first 
and second acts, between her and M. Coudere, not 
only as being the prettiest portion of the opera, but as 
exhibiting to great advantage her voice, clear and 
fresh, yet quite under control, evidently the result of 
painstaking study. She managed beautifully her 
high notes in those melodious cadences, often very 
difficult, to which Auber is so partial, and which 
constitute one of his greatest attractions. M. Coudere 
was the lover. With less to sing, he contrived to 
give the highest tone and relief to Lanetta by his 
clever acting; and what he did sing was excellently 
sung, giving at every step manifest evidence of the 
practised pupil of a school which, for training and 
managing the capabilities of the voice, is probably the 
most perfect in Europe. Mlle. Guichard was, perhaps, 
not equal to her task, Auber, though never im- 
passioned or energetic, has many florid passages 
which proved beyond the scope of her education, if 
not of her voice.—Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
were present, and evidently the new opera found 
favour with the royal, as well as with a numerous 
and fashionable audience. 

Adelphi.—The Green Bushes appear to gather 
strength as they grow; and we know not how many 
hundred nights they have, nor how many they are to 
flourish ; for the crowded audiences are as delighted 
as at first, and tremendous was the reception of 
Madame Celeste on her reappearance in her part of 
Miami. 

Olympic.—On Monday, Mr. Oxenford’s very suc- 
cessful adaptation of La Cigue was followed by a 
drama, in two acts, called The Lost Diamonds; the 
plot turns upon the jealousy of a husband (Mr. 
Stuart) being provoked by the loss of a casket of 
jewels, which he had given to his wife (Mrs. Stirling), 
but which, it turns out, she had disposed of for the 
benefit of a young man whose father she had dis- 
covered to have been ruined by the loss of a large sum 
of money, which her husband had found and appro 
priated. The piece is of a class that is perhaps more 
adapted for the display of acting in the French than 





Princess's, = Here the pantomime (one of the 
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and Mr. Stuart its plot was cleverly developed, and 
the introduction of a comic character, admirably sus- 
tained by Mr, Compton, carried it to a highly suc- 
cessful close. Mr. B. Barnett continues to repeat 
his performance of the part (originally introduced to 
the English stage by his brother Morris) of Monsieur 
Jacques, and which has since been so successfully 
played by Mr. Wigan. His conception of the cha- 
racter is good, giving greater prominence to the seri- 
ous portions than either of his predecessors, but his 
acting wants the refinement that marked the repre- 
sentations of both his predecessors, especially Mr. 
Wigan’s ; yet his produces by its earnestness a greater 
effect upon the audience than either of the other 
Monsieur Jacques's. 

Sadler’s Wells.—King John, admirably put upon 
the stage in every respect, but ially in the even- 
ness of the general cast, which gives a harmonious- 
ness to the whole, now seldom witnessed in any 
theatre, has been brought out here with very great 
success—a great success that is in all ways merited, 
for a play of Shakspere’s has seldom been set before 
the public in a better manner throughout. Where 
all is so good, it would be invidious to select, so we 
shall only say that, as represented at Sadler's Wells, 
King John ought to be seen by every admirer of the 
legitimate drama. 

Astley’s. — A well-concocted Peruvio-Spanish 
hippo-dramatic melodrama, has been written by Mr. 
Fitzball, and produced by Mr. Batty. The title is 
Corasco, but that is only the name of the Peruvian 
hero, acted by Mr. Fredericks in a highly creditable 
manner, for the piece turns upon the devotion by the 
Inca of his only daughter to the worship of the Sun, 
whose high priest is as warmly smitten with the 
lady’s charms as her loyal lover Corasco. The 
escapes and dangers incidental to the loves of this 
true-hearted couple form the staple of the drama, 
which is full of tumultuous riding in crowded battles, 
of rapid flights on single steeds, and of effective 
situation, picturesque grouping, and fine scenery. 
It is altogether a splendid spectacle, and the more 
serious portions are relieved by a couple of comic 
characters, sustained by Miss Ellen Daly and Mr. 
Attwood with great spirit; their “ gold-dust”’ duet is 
a gem of its kind. The piece was perfectly success- 
ful, and deserves to be popular for a long time to come. 

Surrey.—A new drama, founded on Mr. Howard’s 
nautical tale of “ Rattlin the Reefer,” and with the 
same title, has been brought out here as a variety. 
The situations, however, are too unconnected, and 
the narrative too diffuse for effective stage represen- 
tation; so, notwithstanding the clever acting of Mr. 
Lyon as Oliver Oakhead, (the Tiger of the Sea,) 
Mr. Shepherd as Ratilin, and Mr. Emery as Josh. 
Daunton, the piece was only moderately successful. 

Marylebone. — Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s play of 
Love, the part of Huon by Mr. Davenport, and that 
of the Countess of Eppenstein by Mrs. Mowatt, has 
been brought forward here with much success. It is 
generally well sustained, and Katherine, the enfran- 
chised slave, is particularly well acted by Miss Fanny 
Vining. 











VARIETIES. 

King’s College.—One of the most liberal and judi- 
cious steps that could be taken by a public educa- 
tional institution has been adopted by Dr. Jelf. A 
course of evening lectures has been commenced for 
the edification not only of students, but of all who 
may choose to attend; and the rev. head of the Col- 
lege himself gave it a first impulse, by delivering an 
able discourse “On the relation which Scientific 
Pursuits bear to Religion ;” and throughout all the 
present and next month (excepting Saturdays) lec- 
tures on Manufactures, Machinery, Public Health, 
Chemistry, Natural History, and Physical Geography, 
will be continued by Professors Cowper, Guy, Miller, 
Rymer Jones, and Ansted. 

The Dodo !—Our friends, the naturalists, seem 
quite perplexed for a reason to account for the pre- 
servation of the head and foot of this bird in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. We think we can un- 
rayel the mystery. There is an ancient statute re- 
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specting the Museum which provides that, in case it 
becomes necessary to destroy any specimens of natu- 
ral history, the head and feet shall not suffer the fate 
of the other parts, but be preserved in the Museum. 
It is somewhat singular, considering the pains Mr. 
Strickland has taken to write the entire history of 
the Oxford remains, that he has overlooked this cir- 
cumstance. 

Gun Cotton a Locomotive power.—Some advance- 
ment, we hear, has been made in the application of 
gun cotton to propelling carriages. It appears that 
this explosive material, when twisted or matted, burns 
slowly, or at any rate wished, depending upon the 
tightness of the twist, or the extent of compression. 
Thus consumed, the products pass into a vulcanized 
globe, 14 inch thick, which expands considerably, 
and thence acting upon pistons, drive the wheels of a 
mail pheton, or a Bath-chair. 

A Week in Paris.—A proposition is afloat for a 
return visit to Paris during the Easter holidays in 
April; and people are invited to enrol themselves for 
conveyance to and from the English and French 
capitals, and for a moderate sum enjoy the latter 
as the Parisians did London, when they came in so 
friendly a manner to see us, Dunlau the elder, a 
sculptor of Paris, has executed a neat medallion to 
commemorate this event, which has been presented 
to Mr. Alderman Hooper, whose reception of the 
National Guard at the Mansion House seems to have 
been very gratifying to them. 

The Hunterian Oration was delivered in the 
theatre of the Royal College of Surgeons, on Wed- 
nesday, by Mr. Cesar Hawkins. Prince Albert 
attended, and afterwards went over the Museum. 

Mr. Layard, whose work on “Nineveh” has created 
so strong an interest, has been elected an honorary 
member of the Royal Society of Literature. 

Stowe.— Prynne’s Records, 8 vols, 1667—70, (with 
the Tome” introduction promised by the author in 
the known copies, but hitherto thought never to have 
been finished and published,) 335/.; and has now 
joined Prynne’s own copies of his works in the library, 
Lincoln’s Inn. The early editions of Shakspere 
brought fancy prices. The Poems, 4to., 1640, with 
portrait by W. Marshall, 7/. 10s. First edition of 
Plays, 1623, with Droueshout’s portrait, 761. ; second 
edition, 1632, 11/. 5s.; third edition, 35/. Stevens’ 
edition, much embellished with etchings, &c., 327. 10s. 
Boydell’s collection of Print illustrations, before let- 
ters, and etchings, &c., 43/7. <A collection of Jaco- 
bite relics connected with the ’45, sold for 15/. 15s. 
Thuani Historia (1733), with many private plates, 
and 1,500 portraits, 841. Toye, black letter, printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde (1503), 552. A very curious 
Black Book of forty-eight pages, engraved in Xylo- 
graphy, and coloured, 91/. Wilton Garden, etchings 
by de Caus, brought only 14/. 14s.; and Winstanley’s 
fine work on Audley End, only 81. Walpole’s Re- 
miniscences, one of twenty-five copies printed, 1788, 
151. 15s. Wallick’s Plante Asiatice, 261.10s. On 
Friday the sale consisted of maps, charts, &c.; and 
on Saturday, (the 24th, and last,) the books were 
illustrative of Irish history, some of them very curious. 
The last lot was No. 6211. Three fine copies of Dr. 
Charles O'Connor's Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores 
Veteres, or description of the “ Iberno Celtic” manu- 
scripts in the Stowe collection, sold respectively for 
291, 151. 10s., and 267. This portion of the library 
has produced 10,3551. 7s, 6d. The collection of rare 
prints is next to be sold, and immediately followed 
by the disposal of the rare manuscripts and transcripts. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Abbott’s (Jacob) Mary Queen of Scots, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Aristophanes Acharnenses, Notes, &c., by F. H. Blaydes, 
8vo, 6s. 
Artis Logica Rudimenta, from the Text of Aldrich, Notes, 
&c., by Rev. H. 8. Mansel, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Blackstone’s C taries, by J. Stewart, Esq., 22nd edi- 
tion, 4 vols, 8vo, £2 12s. 6d. 
o-oo? (Maude) Autobiography, by E. Jane, 12mo, 
5s. 





Brandon’s Churches, royal 8vo, cloth, £2 2s. 
Burke’s Landed Gentry, 3 vols. 8vo, complete, £3 15s, 
yol, 3, 8yo, cloth, 25s, 
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Christian Scholar, by Author of Cathedral, 12mo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. ; morocco, 14s. 

Dallas’s (Rev. A.) Castlekerke, post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

Dudley Cranbourne ; or a Woman’s History, 3 vols, post 8yo, 
cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 

Evans's (Rev. W. 8.) Continuous Outline of Sacred History, 
12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Forsyth’s (W. Esq.) Hortensius, or the Advocate, post 8yo, 
cloth, 12s. 

Hay on the Proportions of the Human Head, 4to, cloth, 

1 16s 


£1 16s. 

Hook’s (Dr.) Short Meditations, vol. 2, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 6d.; 
morocco, 10s. 6d. 

Index to Burke’s Landed Gentry, 8vo, sewed, 10s. 6d. 

John Jones’s Tales for Little John Joneses, by G. P. R. James, 
2 vols. 18mo, 6s. 

Juvenile Englishman’s Library, vol. 21, 18mo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 

Magnay’s (Rev. C.) The Rest, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Marryat’s Little Savage, part 2, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Mill’s (W. H., D.D.) Four Sermons preached before Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Monod’s (A.) Sermons, translated by Hickie, 8vo, cloth, 
7 


s. 6d. 
Montalba’s (J. R.) Fairy Tales from all Nations, square, 
cloth, 9s. 
Mudford’s (W.) Tales and Trifles, 2 vols, 18mo, 5s. 
Owen Tudor; a Romance, 3 vols, post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 
Owen (Professor) on Nature of Limbs, 8vo, cloth, fis. 
Quetelet’s (M. A.) Letters on Theory of Probabilities, 8vo, 


12s. 
Robespierre (Life of) by G. H. Lewes, post 8vo, cloth, 9s, 
Sallust, Catilina, and Jugurtha, with notes by Thomas 
Keightley, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
Shephard’s (T.) Sound Believer, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Valpy’s Cornelius Nepos Text, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Vinet’s (A.) Gospel Studies, 12mo, cloth, 2s. ' 
Willich’s Annual Supplement to Tithe Commutation Tables, 
1849, royal 8vo, sewed, Is. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.]} 


1849, hm 8. | 1849, h.m, & 

Feb. 17 . . . 121416°7| Feb. 21. . . . 1213526 
BW. . 2 14117 22. . . « 13450 
19 . . « —14 60 23. — 13367 
20... —1359°7 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

2 Our next No., which closes the February monthly 
part, will extend to 72 columns, in order to keep the contents 
as compactly together as possible, even in duodecimal subdi- 
vision of the annual volume. We do not ourselves like, and 
we do not think readers generally like ‘‘ continuations” to 
too great an extent, or where they can be avoided. We 
purpose, at the same time, to give place to some original 
matter, such as introducing a remarkable Ostler Poet to the 
literary community—showing the difference between flesh 
and vegetable-eating bipeds—and a few other matters “too 
tedious to notice.” 

*,* The Atheneum of last week remarks to a corre- 
spondent: “ Mr. Richard Adie’s letter on the Aneroid Ba- 
rometer has, we think, been sufficiently answered in the 
notices which have already appeared {in our pages ;” if so, 
the correspondent must be very easily satisfied; but we 
think the name ofthe writer and purport of the letter must 
have been misunderstood—it surely was from Joseph Ady, 
stating that in the pages of the Literary Gazette they would 
find on the subject of the Aneroid Barometer something to 
their advantage:—for instance, contemporaneous observa- 
tions “ with a standard barometer,” to which alone the 
Atheneum attaches “ any real value.” We thank our Man- 
chester correspondent for pointing out the observations of 
the 11th of January; the difference on that day was 0°08. 
This maximum difference escaped us when we stated it a8 
0-075. On the other hand we observe, we gave the extreme 
range of temperature from 18° instead of from 14° to 51°. 

If “ Alexandria” will generally, and with very few excep- 
tions, pin his faith to what appears in the Literary Gazette, 
and does not heed the variorum editions of other 
journals, he will find himself tolerably correct in his 
information at the end of the year. With regard 
to the pensi so hand ly and properly com- 
ferred on Mr. Lane, it was exactly what we stated—s 
grant from the peculiar Royal purse, (at the disposal of the 
minister) of 100/. per annum, for two years, the miserable 
national pension list not being in a condition for a perma- 
nent grant; but there being the clear view of its being ade- 
quate to that duty, when or before the temporary arrange- 
ment expired. This seems very simple, but Alexandrians, 
groping in the dark, appear to, be incapable of understanding 
it. - 








We do not clearly apprehend the drift of G. W. C.’s ques 
tion : we can see no objection to either word. 

In our present No. we have been compelled to defer re- 
ports of various scientific bodies, to make room for an elabo- 
rate abstract of Professor Owen’s comprehensive Discourse 
on Limbs, read at the Royal Institution. 

We have also been obliged to trench somewhat on our ad- 
vertizing columns, but the enlarged size of our next Gazette 
will enable us to bring up the leaway ; and to all our adver- 
tizing friends we would again urge the service it would be 
to us, to have their favours as early as possible. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. _ 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





RT-UNION of LONDON.—Incorporated by 
Royal Charter.—The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will CLOSE 
NEXT MONTH.—Each PRIZEHOLDER at the Annual Distribu- 
tion will be entitled to SELECT for HIMSELF a WORK of ART 
I fi very Subscriber will receive for each guinea an im- 
pression of a Line Engraving by P. Lightfoot, after W. E. Frost, 
A.R.A.—SABRINA—a proof of which may now be seen at the Office, 
and, io addition to this, an gine after a design in bas relief, for 
which a premium of £100 has been offered by the Society. 
444, West Strand, Feb. 1849. 
GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, 


OCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS.—Incor- 
porated by Royal Charter.—Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East.— 
On Monday Evening next, the 19th instant, a Lecture on the Schools 
of Italy will be delivered by E. V. Rippingille, Esq., and on the 
ensuing Saturday, the 24th inst., a Lecture on the — School, by 
F. Y. Hurlstone, Esq., President, on which day the Schools will close, 
and Pictures for the ensuing Exhibition will be received on the 5th 
and 6th of March. A. CLINT, Secretary. 





Honorary 
Secretaries. 








RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till 
Five. Admission ls. Catalogue 1s. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


ESSRS. SCHOTT and CO. beg most 


respectfully to inform their Friends and the Musical Public, 
= they have Opened their Foreign Music Depot, 89, St. James's 
treet, 








GILBERT’S 
PATENT OPERATING CHAIR AND FULCRUM 


FOR THE EXTRACTION OF TEETH. 


BY WHICH THE OPERATION IS PERFORMED WITH MUCH MORE EASE 
AND SATISFACTION TO BOTH PATIENT AND OPERATOR. 


W MATTHEWS has the pleasure of intro- 
e ducing and recommending to the notice of the profession 
the above valuable invention, (patented by Mr. H. Gilbert, Surgeon 
and Operating Dentist, M.R.C.%., &c., of No. 1, Suffolk Place, Pall 
Mall East,) p ing the following ad g 
_ Ist. A powerful and steady fulcrum for the forceps or extracting 
instruments to rest upon, by which they become safe and effective 
levers, independent of the teeth, gums, or alveoli. 

2nd. Little or no lateral force being required beyond detaching the 
tooth from its membraneous adhesions, the diseased tooth is less 
liable to be crushed. 

3rd. The tooth being raised from its socket by an almost perpen- 
dicular power, there is less disturbance and fracture of the alveolus, 
less breaking up and | i f the ing structures, con- 
sequently ininitely less pain, and no fear of after hemorrhage or 
exfoliation. 

4th. The Elevator, hitherto a dangerous and difficult instrument to 
use, with the aid of Mr. Gilbert’s Fulcrum will be found a most 
invaluable instrument for extracting stumps. 

Il who have seen the above invention, amongst whom are some of 
the most eminent surgeons and anatomists of the day, pronounce it 
to be an immense improvement in Dental Surgery 

W. Matthews can confidently recommend the Chair to the profes- 
sion, as it is admirably adapted for all operations on the mouth, nose, 
ear, eye, or any other part of the head and throat. It will also serve 
as an ordinary easy chair for study, &c. 

_ “We can confidently direct attention to it as a boon to the profes- 
sion and the pbblic.”—Lancet, Dec. 2, 1848. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
W. MATTHEWS, SURGICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER, 


10, Portucat Street, Lincoun’s Inn, Lonpon. 


ENDRIE’'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
_ has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “ Cosmetic 
Pax ROLINE Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
an agreeable demul infl on the hande, and on the most de- 
licate skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The “ PeTRo.ing SHAVING 
Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt in 
the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 
. & more detergent iseptic, with additional p » named 
Disrensany Soap,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
of long standing; and, from experience iu several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against, 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 
The Dispensary Soap, being at a price, is available for 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infections diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other gions, be idered a beneficial antidot 























R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anp 13, Ticusonne Seneet, Reoent’s QuaDRANT. 


D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
int te ee . the _— .R. H. Prince Albert, and 
-I.M. mperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the punchenes made * this 
season of the year, Most respectfully requests from the public an 
Inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
Es. De eer —_ bag ae Lama in four holes, 6 gs.— 
. , 82, Strand; 33, 8 H 
Bnehenge (Clot Term ese ockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
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fe , VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT, 
ind to .—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, i 

Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old aie 
remind the Nobility, Gent:y, and Artists, that they continue to 
pense wy me mm — of Fine Arts, B. , &e., from all 
atinent, for clearing through the Custom Hi , &e, 
and . they undertake the Shipment of Eaects to all parte of the 














WESTERN 
L!* ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
IE 


TY, 
8, PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., Charing Cross. 

In addition to the ordinary plans of Life Assurance, this Society 
possesses several features which present peculiar aud important 
advantages to the public. 

Attention is specially invited to the rates of Annuity granted to 
Ocp Lives, for waich ample security is provided by the large capital 
of the Society. 

Examrie.—£100 cash paid down, purchases— 
An Annuity of 210 4 0 to a Male Life aged 60 
_ 12 3 1 _ 65 
- 1416 3 - st 
_ 18 11 10 - 75 

The Annuities are payable HaAL¥-yzanLr; and the first half-year’s 
Annuity is paid six months after the purchase-money is received. All 
expenses of the Annuity deed are defrayed by the Society. 

Information, free of expense, can be obtained from 

A. SCRATCHLEY, Actuary. 


ORPORATION of the AMICABLE 

SOCIETY for a PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICE, 

—— by Charter of Queen Anne, a.p. 1706.—30, Fleet Street, 
London. 


Payable as long 
as he is alive. 





DIRECTORS. 
John Hodgson, Esq., Q.C, 


The Hon. Frederick Byng. 
Sir William Magnay, Bart. 


John Ebenezer Davies, Esq. 


Cobbett Derby, Esq. r. Sergeant Merewether. 
Welbore Ellis, Esq. Jvhn Round, Esq. 

William Everett, Esq. | The Right Hon. Sir Edward Ryan 
Richard Henry Goolden, M.D. Theophilus Thompson, M.D. 


The Amicable Society is the oldest Institution in existence for 
granting Assurances ou Lives. 

There is no proprietary body, and the whole of the profits are 
divided among the rep ives or i of the d d mem- 

ers. 

Bonus policies are granted, entitling the assured to a septennial 
division of the profits, either by way of addition to the sum guaran- 
teed, or diminution of the future premi ) Or an equivalent pay 
in money, at the option of the parties. 

Policies for specified or fixed sums are granted at reduced rates of 
premium, the assured in such policies not becoming members of the 
society, or participating in the profits. 

T. GALLOWAY, Regi 








ERNON TESTIMONIAL.—At a Meetine 
held at Messrs. Colnaghi and Co.’s, Pall Mall East, on 
Saturday, February 3, 1849, 


The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER in the Chair, 
It was unanimously resolved :— 

That in the opinion of this Meeting, the munificent gift by Roszat 
Vernon, Esq., of his Collection of Pictures and Sculpture by British 
Artists, is deserving of a Public Testimonial. 

That to such liberality and p tic spirit, and at the 
same time to carry out most lly the of the Donor, 
an appropriate Medal be struck, to be annually awarded for the 
encouragement of British Art. 

That the Medal be assigned to the Members of the Royal Academy 
of Arts, to be by them awarded in such manner as they shall consider 
best calculated to promote British Art. 

That the following Noblemen and Gentlemen constitute a Com- 
mittee for the purpose of immediately carrying out the above objects, 
with power to add to their number:— 











COMMITTEE. 
The Most Noble the Marquis of ; Charles L, Eastlake, Esq., R.A., 


Northampton, F.R.S., F.3.A. F.R.S. 

The Right Hon. Lord Monteagle, er Hardwick, Esq. R.A. 
F.R.S., F.S.A. 

Solomon A. Hart, Esq., R.A. 


F.R.S., F.8.A. 
The Right Hon. Lord Colborne. 
The Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, | George Jones, Esq., R.A. 
Bart., M.P., F.R.S. Charles Landseer, Esq., R.A. 
The Right Hon. Sir James Wi- | Edwin Landseer, Esq., R.A. 
gram, Vice-Chancellor, F.R.S., | 8. Jones Loyd, Esq., Treasurer. 
F.S.A. Daniel Maclise, Esq., R.A. 
Sir George T. Staunton, Bart.,| Edward Morton, Esq., Hon. 
M.P., F.R.S., F.S.A. Assist. eg 
Sir John E. Swinburne, Bart., | Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, Eq. 
F.R.S., F.S.A. F.R.S., F.8.A., Hou. Secretary. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of West- | Henry W. Pickeregill, Esq., R.A. 
minster, D.D., F.R.8. David Roberts, Esq., R.A., F.8.A, 
Joseph Arden, Esq., F.S.A. David Saiomons, Esq., Alderman. 
Charles Barry, Esq., R.A. BAL ‘ , 
Elnanan Bicknell, Esq. ete Leicester Viney Smith,, 
D. R. Blane, Esq. .E. 
W. J. Broderip, Rina F.R.S. Clarkson Stanfield, Esq., R.A. 
Samuel Cartwright, Esq., F.R.8., | Thomas Webster, Esq., R.A. 
F.8.A. George Young, Esq. 


Subscriptions to defray the expenses attending the foundation of 
the Medal, will be received by the Treasurer; the Bankers— Messrs, 
Jones, Loydjand Co., Lothbury ; Messrs: Drummonds, Charing Cross; 
and by Messrs. Colnaghi, 13, Pall Mall East. 

















ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIEIY.—Established 1824, 
DIRECTORS. 
Sir John Barrow, Bart., F.R.8.  . Right Hon. Sir T. Fremantle, 
— C. John Bosanguet, R.N, | Bart. 
Robert Cheere, Esq. | James Murray, Esq. 
Charles Elliott, Esq., F.R.S. | Samuel Skinner, Esq. 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. | Patrick Colquhoun, Esq., LL.D. 
William A. Guy, M.D. | Philip Rose, Esq. 
Henry Harvey, Esq., F.R.S. | 
Physician—Seth Thompson, M.D. 

_ New Rargs or Pasmrum.—The Directors of this Society, with the 
view of meeting the wishes of the large class of persons who prefer 
the present Advantages of Reduced Premiums to a prospective bonus 
in the shape of an addition to their Policies, have constructed a new 
Scale, based on the safest and most approved data—viz., the Expe- 
rience Tables recently compiled by a Committee of Actuaries, from 
the records of seventeen of the leading London offices. 

The Society now offers the foll »wing advantages :— 
The lowest Scale of Premium which can be safely adopted. 
____ Exams to Assure £100, 





Age. | For One Year. |For Seven Years.) For Whole Life. | 





) 
| 
| | 
£s. da. 2e & g@éad | 
20 015 ll 016 6 113 #1 
30 0 18 6 019 6 2 2 10 
40 s 8 ® 1 4 _. i F 





Other ages at proportionate rates. 

Undoubted security, guaranteed by a large capital, an influential 
proprietary, the long standing ot the office, and the satisfactory results 
ot its business. 

Facility in the settlement of claims. 

Liberty to travel in any part of kurope, without extra premium. 

Loans equivalent to the value of the policies. 

To those who desire to secure the advantages of a prospective 
bonus, by a small additional outlay, the deed of settlement assigns 
Four-tifths ot the Profits. 

Bonuses may be commuted for eq ductions of premi 
at the option of the assured, by which arrangement the amount 
originally assured may be kept up at a continually decreasing cost. 

Insurances effected on joint as weil as on single lives, for short 
terms or otherwise, and to meet any specified contingency. 
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In small post Svo, price 5s. 


EVELATIONS of LIFE and OTHER 
POEMS. By JOHN EDMUND RBADE, Author of “ Cati- 
line,” “‘ Italy,” &c. 

“The principal poem has the merit of an elevated | gp thought- 
fully expounded, earnestly enforced, and illustrated by great power 
and beauty.”—Athenaum. : 

“A gift to be welcomed with affection and cherished with a special 
reverence. It is a genuine stream of poesy welled forth from the 
fountain of a true poet’s soul.”—Jerrold's Weekly News, 

London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





Just published, in one thick volume, crown 8vo, price 10s. cloth 
ill d with bé ical a logical d ex- 





pressly for this work, 


ACRED ANNALS; or, Researches into the 


History and Religion of Mankind, from the Creation of the 
World to the Death of Isaac; deduced from the Writings of Moses 
and other inspired Authors, copiously illustrated av fi d by 
the Ancient Records, Traditions, and Mythology of the Heathen 
World. By GEORGE SMITH, F.A.8., &c. 

“It is a book suitable both for the learned and the unlearned; in- 
deed, it is unique with regard to the importance and compass of the 
subjects which it embraces, as well as with regard to the spirit in 
which they are treated.”— Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 

“We have pleasure in speaking of the volume before us in terms of 
commendation. The werk isa monument of patience, industry, and 
research,—it is of great general excellence; and the spirit in which it 
is written cannot fail to commend it to the tavourable regard of all 
who hold the supremacy of the sacred Scriptures.” — Biblical Review. 

“To all this important discussion we can only refer, aud repeat the 
meed of our sincere approbation.”—Literary Gazette. 

“The work supplies a desideratum in sacred literature.”—Irish 
Ecclesiastical Journal. 


Lately published, by the same Author, crown Svo, price 7s, 64. in 
cambric, Second Edition, enlarged and improved, 


THE RELIGION of ANCIENT BRITAIN; 
or, a succinct Account of the several Religious Systems which have 
obtained in this Island, from the Earliest Times to the Norman Con- 

uert; i ding an i igation into the Karly Progress of Error in 
the Christian Church, the Introduction of the Gospel into Britaiv, 
and the state of Religion in England till Popery had gained the 











remiums may be paid in one sum, or in aay other 
ner, to meet the convenience of the public. 
The age of the lite assured ie admitted on the policy at the time 
of effecting the assurance, or at any other time, on production of 
satisfactory proot. 


man- 


4 





very tion ani will be given to assurers, either 
at the offices, No. 7, Waterloo Place, London; or by the Society’s 
agents, blished in incipal 





ip wns. 
J. LODGE, Secretary and Actuary. 


OUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 
60, REGENT STREET. 
{Esras.iisnep 1807. 

It is respectfully notified to parties holding policies in this Office 
the renewals of which fall due at Christmas, that thé same should be 
_ on or before the 9th of January. The receipts are lying at the 

ead Office, and in the hands of the several Agents. 

The terms of the COUNTY FIRE OFFICE are highly advan- 
tageous to the Insured, and have secured to it a large share of public 
approbation. All claims are settled with promptitude and liberality. 
Full particulars will be immediately furnished to parties applying 
personally, , to the ce, or to any of its Agents 





or b it 
who are eppointes i in all the principal towns of the United Kingdom. 
JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director, 


“This work supplies a desideratum in British ecclesiastical his- 
tory.”—Church-of-England Quarterly Review. 

“Such a work as the present has loug been a desideratum in the 
ecclesiastical literature of our country.”— Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, 

“It isa book which will convey much interesting information to 
every class of readers.”—Literary Gazette. 

“It is a library in itself; and as such we recommend it.”—Church 
and State Gazette. 

In one volume, 12mo, price 6s. in cambrie, 


PERILOUS TIMES; or, the Aggressions of 
Anti-Christian Error on Scrip 1 Christianity, idered in refer- 
ence to the Dangers and Duties of Protestants. 
MORE instructive, constitutional, and scripturally orthodor 
volume has not for many years issued from the press.”—Wesleyan- 
Methodist Magazine. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Just published, fep., 4s, cioth, lettered, 
ARLY DAYS. By Samus. Bamrorp, 


Author of “Passages in the Life of a Radical,” “ Waiks in 
South Lancashire,” “ Poems,” &e. 














London; Simpkip, Marshall, and Co, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, 
(To be had at all the Libraries, ) 


THE LIFE OF ROBESPIERRE. 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE, 
By G. H, LEWES, 
Author of “ Ranthorpe,” ls ¢ -e History of Philosophy,” 
. &e. 


FORMING THE NEW VOLUME OF 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S SERIES, 


Post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 





FAIRY TALES FROM ALL NATIONS. 
By ANTHONY R. MONTALBA. 


WITH TWENTY-FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS BY RICHARD DOYLE, 
In an elegant volume, small S8vo, ornamental boards, 9s. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, STRAND. 





Price only 7s. in 2 vols. post 8vo, bound in cloth, 
UMBOLDT’S COSMOS, THE BEsT AND 


. CHRAPEST EDITION, translated by E.C.Otté. This new and 
very complete edition (though published at only a fraction of former 
prices) is more complete than any which have preceded it. The 
notes are augmented and placed beneath the text, Humboldt’s sum- 
maries are now first translated, the p hitherto supp d are 
included, comprehensive Indices subjoined, and a Biographical Sketch 
and Portrait added. In this edition atx the foreign measures are 

dered into ponding English terms, which they ang Not in 
avy other, whatever pretences may be made to the contrary. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 











Just published, price 5s. 
OSCHA LAMBERTI; or, 
“A DEED DONE HAS AN END.” 
A ROMANCE, 
By MARY ELIZABETH SMITH. 
London: Arthur Hall and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





THE REV. ROBERT MONTGOMERY'S NEW VOLUME. 


Second Edition, just published, price 7s. 6d., inscribed by express 
Permission to Her Most Gracious Masgsrtr, 


HE CHRISTIAN LIFE. A Manual of 
Sacred Verse. By ROBERT MONTGOMERY, M.A. 
Also, shortly will be published, price 5s. 
. THE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY. 
Twenty-fifth Edition, with Illustrations by Corbould. 
Arthur Hall and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Preparing for publication, 


PoeEMS & ESSAYS. By Hartiey CoLerince. 
To which will be prefixed a Memoir of the Author, by his 
Brother, the Rev, Denwant Co.enipce. 


Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





‘NEW LIFE OF LORD NELSON. 
Now ready, in 2 vols, Svo, with Four Original Portraits, Facsimile 
Autographs, &c, 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF VICE-ADMIRAL 
| Cetecres VISCOUNT NELSON. 
BY T. J. PETTIGREW, ESQ. 
Dedicated by permission to the First Lord of the Admiralty. 


“This is a book which is likely to be read with avidity. It is the 
private history of Lord Nelson, the one which sets forth most unmis- 
pnw J the true lineaments of the man. The entire Hamilton cor- 
respondence has been at the command of Mr. Pettigrew, and he has 
turned it to good account. It is full of interest.”—Atlas, 


T. and W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond Street, London. 





ENGLAND'S COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
Immediately will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo, with large Map, 
EYLON: an Historical, Political, & Statistical 


4 __Account of that Island and its Dependencies. By CHARLES 
PRID: , Eaq., b.A., F.R.G.S., Author of “ History of the Mauri- 


T. and W.B Publishers, 29, New Bond Street, London, Oliver 
“and Boyd, Edinburgh. Milliken, Dublin, 
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MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


% 
In Three Vols. post 8vo, 
A THIRD, REVISED AND CORRECTED, EDITION OF 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 


Harold: 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 
[On Monday. 
boa 
In Two Vols. demy 8vo, 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED BY THE AUTHOR. 
On Tuesday will be Ready, 
THE NEW EDITION OF 


Prescott’s Conquest of Peru. 


111. 
In post 8vo, price 10s. éd. 


Frontenac. 
A ROMANCE OF INDIAN LIFE. 
A POEM. 
Ry ALFRED B. STREET, the celebreted American Poet. 

Iv. 

In Three Vols. post Svo. 

Dudley Cranbourne: 
A WOMAN’S HISTORY. A NOVEL OF THE DAY. 
[Published this Day. 

Vv. 

In post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 

Recollections of an Old Soldier, 


BEING MEMOIRS OF THE LATE COLONEL F. S. TIDY, C.B., 
24TH REGIMENT. 
With Anecd of his C porari 
By his Davghter, MRS. WARD, Author of “ Five Years in Kaffirland.” 
vi. 
In post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


History of Scotland. 


By ROBERT CHAMBERS. 
[Bentley's Cabinet Library. 





vil. 
Tn feap. 80, price 5s., with an Illustration, 
Experiences of a Gaol Chaplain. 
. FORMING THE 115TH VOLUME OF 
“THE STANDARD NOVELS & ROMANCES. 
viii. 
In post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
Eccentric and Remarkable 


Characters. 
Br F. W. FAIRHOLT, Esq., F.S.A. 
: [Now Ready. 


The following New Works are Now Ready. 


a 
Schiller’s Correspondence with 
Horner. 
COMPRISING SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES OF GOETHE, THE 
SCHLEGELS, WIELAND, ETC. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes by LEONARD SIMPSON. 
Three Vols. post 8vo, price 31s. 6d. bound, with Portraits. 


Il. 
Travels in the United States; 
Or, THE WESTERN WORLD. 
With a Chapter on California, 
Br ALEXANDER MACKAY. 
Three Vols, post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


11. 
Peregrine Scramble ; 
Os, THIRTY YEAKS’ ADVENTURES OF A BLUE JACKET, 
By Sin HENRY V. HUNTLEY. 
Two Vols. post Svo, 21s. 
Iv. 
Life & Remains of Theodore Hook. 
BY THE REV. R. DALTON BARHAM. 
Two Vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


; vv. 
Martin Toutrond: 
A FRENCHMAN IN LONDON IN 1881. 
PROM AN UNPUBLISHED FRENCH MANUSCRIPT. 
Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 12s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, WEST STRAND, 





A VIEW of the ART of COLONIZA- 


TION; with Present Reference to the British Empire. In Letters 
between a Statesman and a Colonist. Edited by (one of the writers) 
EDWARD GIBBON WAKEFIELD. vo, 12s, 


LAMARTINE’S RAPHAEL; 


or Pages from the Book of Life at Twenty. Translated with the 
sanction of the Author. Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


BRAMPTON RECTORY ; 


Lesson of Life. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


SACRED LATIN POETRY, chiefly 


Lyrical. Selected and arranged for use. With Notes and Introduce. 
tion by R. C. TRENCH, M.A., Professor of Divinity in King’s Col- 
lege, London, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford. 7s. cloth; 14s, bound in antique calf. 


or the 


Archbishop WHATELY’S ESSAYS 
on some of the DIFFICULTIES inthe WRITINGS of the APOSTLE 
PAUL. Sixth and cheaper Editicn. Octavo, 8s, 


Dr. WHEWELL’S ELEMENTS of 


MORALITY, including POLITY. Second Edition, reduced in size 
and price. 15s. 


BRANDE’S MANUAL of CHE- 


MISTRY. Sixth Edition, rewritten and greatly enlarged. 2 vols, 
8v0, £2 bs. 


MINERALS and their USES; ina 


Series of Letters to a Lady. By J. R. JACKSON, F.R.S. Witha 
Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. 








HISTORY of the ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Compiled from Original Authentic Documents. By C. R. WELD, 
Assistant Secretary to the Royal Society. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


The DANGERS of SUPERFICIAL 


KNOWLEDGE; An Introductory Lecture. By Professor J. D. 
FORBES, F.R.S., af the University of Edinburgh. 2s. 





The EVILS ‘of ENGLAND, Socfil 


and Economical. By A LONDON PHYSICIAN. 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LIFE, SOCIAL and 
DOMESTIC, in the Middle of the Ni h Century, Considered 
in a our Position as a Community of Professing Chris- 
tians. 4s, 





The HAND-BOOK for NEW ZEA- 


LAND. The most recent Information compiled for the Use of 
Intending Colonists, By a Late Magistrate of the Territory. 6s. 


LECTURES on DENTAL PHYSIO- 


LOGY and SURGERY. Delivered at Middlesex Hospital. By 
JOHN TOMES, Surgeon-Dentist to the Middlesex Hospital. vo, 
with upwards of 100 Illustrations. 12s. 


A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR 


for the USE of LEARNERS, By J. W. DONALDSON, B.D., Head 
Master of King Edward the Sixth’s School, Bury St. Edmund's. 
Strongly bound, 4s. 6d. 


C. CORNELII TACITI OPERA AD 
CODICIS ANTIQUISSIMOS, COMMENTARIO CRITICO EX- 
ACTA ET EMENDATA. Edidit FRANCISCUS RIITER, !'ro- 
fessor Bonnensis. Complete in four volumes, Octavo, 288. a 

This Edition contains a complete collation of all the older and oniy 
important M88., with the emendations of Protessor Ritter, and of 
former Editors; a C y> ing an explanation of all the 
difficult passages, and a justification of the new readings introduced; 
Life of Tacitus, a criticiem of his writings, and of the original form 
the works still extant, Indices tu the Text, and Notes by the Editor. 


ARISTOPHANIS COMGEDI£ 
UNDECIM, cum Notis et Indice Historico. Edidit H. A. HOLDEN, 
A.M., Coll. 88S. Trin. Cant. Socius. Octavo, 15s. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES in 
FRENCH PHRASEOLOGY; with a Lexicon of Idiomatic Verbs 
p Ape BRASSEUR, of Charter House. Second Edition, re- 
vised, 3s. 6d. 
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